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E.S.A. RINGS THE BELL 


Whatever your subject, whether at home or abroad, the E.S.A. 
can—and does—supply the equipment. 

Our own pet subject, of course, is the supply of educational 
equipment and after eighty years of study, we think we know 


most of the answers. 


If you don’t already do so—take advantage of our knowledge 


now ! 

P.S. Yes, we even supply the bell! 
Makers of School Stationery, Furniture, Gymnasium, 
Laboratory and Nursery school equipment. Educa- 


tional Booksellers. Suppliers of Uniforms, Sports 
Gear, etc., etc. 





THE EDUCATIONAL SUPPLY ASSOCIATION LTD. 
INCORPORATING RELFE BROS. 
ESAVIAN HOUSE, 181 HIGH HOLBORN, W.C.I 
Cables: ‘‘Educational, London”’ 
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Whether you need transparent or opaque water colours, 
whether you want them in small quantities or large, 

Winsor & Newton can offer precisely what you need at precisely 
the prices which school economy demands. Transparent colours 
are available in tubes, tablets, pans or fitted in boxes. Opaque 
colours are available either as New Art Powder Colours or 

as the new convenient Solid Poster Colours. Whatever type 
of Water Colours you choose, remember that all conform to 


the exacting high standards observed by Winsor & Newton. 


Winsor & Newton Lid., Wealdstone, Harrow, Middlesex. 
Winsor & Newton Inc. 902 Broadway, New York, 10. 
Winsor & Newton ( Pty.) Ltd.,605 Wingello House, Sydney, N.S.W. 
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EDITORIAL 


We receive a great many UNESCO press releases, and most of them go 
straight into the waste-paper basket as unusable. We are glad therefore to be 
able to print one of them in full on p. 116 in this issue. If UNESCO can carry 
through this ambitious scheme of training more than 5,000 specialists in mass 
education, it will have done a big thing for the peoples of the under-developed 
territories. There is now a fair measure of agreement on the general idea of 
mass education. There are a number of schemes of mass education afoot. But 
we have not yet heard of any that has got out of hand and is roaring away 
through the countryside, and cannot be stopped. One reason no doubt is that 
we have not yet found quite the right technique. Another possible reason is that 
not all of us are as keen on mass education as we should be. But the main reason 
is that there are far too few people who know how to set about it. Not only are 
there too few Chadwicks, Alec Dicksons and Hope Hays; there are too few 
subalterns and non-commissioned officers: literacy supervisors, handicraft 
instructors, translators, soil conservation officers and the like. A great deal can 
be achieved, especially in literacy, by the voluntary part-time worker; but for 
large-scale operations there must be a skeleton full-time staff. If the UNESCO 
scheme succeeds, this skeleton full-time staff will exist. 


In some UNESCO quarters it is held bad form even to consider the possi- 
bility of failure. But it is certain that the difficulties are greater than UNESCO 
yet realises. It is not for Oversea Education to discuss the soundness of financing 
such a scheme by extra-budgetary contributions. But there are technical 
matters which concern us more. In the first place, though the UNESCO paper 
pays lip-service to the idea that mass education means something more than 
literacy alone, the whole emphasis is placed on literacy work. And literacy is 
in some ways the easiest part of mass education. It is much easier to teach 
people to read than to make them understand and act upon what they read. 
That is where new methods are really necessary. In the second place, there 
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will be the language difficulty. In UNESCO’s existing centre in Mexico, 
everything is done in Spanish; and no doubt Arabic will serve the needs of the 
projected centre in the Middle East. But Equatorial Africa or the Far East will 
need several languages. The main difficulty, however, will be to find staff. 
The world is terribly short of mass education specialists, and will be reluctant 
to take them away from field work and put them into an international training 
centre. ‘The danger is that UNESCO will find that the first-rate people are not 
available and will staff the centres with what it can get. 


This UNESCO scheme is only a small part of the efforts being made to help 
the under-developed parts of the world. There is the Truman Fourth Point 
programme of Technical Assistance, in which UNESCO and all the other 
specialised agencies of the U.N. are taking part. There is the new Common- 
wealth Colombo plan for South-east Asia. And there is always our own Colonial 
Development and Welfare scheme. It is not lack of money that is the weakness 
in all these schemes; it is lack of staff. Technicians of all kinds are rare; they 
cannot be quickly multiplied; and if there are to be more of them in Asia and 
Africa, then Europe and America must go short. And what part is Britain to 
play in all this? Are we to take the line that our own colonial commitments 
absorb all the technicians we can provide, and that we have none to spare for 
other countries? In that case, the needs of Latin America, the Middle and the 
Far East will be supplied by others, notably by the United States, and the non- 
British world will certainly conclude that Britain gives nothing because she 
has nothing to give. Or, are we to take the line that Britain has an unsurpassed 
experience in administering under-developed territories and that we owe it 
to the world and to ourselves to make our experience available where it is 
needed? In that case, UNESCO and other international bodies will indent 
extensively for British colonial staff, and the existing staff shortages will become 
worse. 


It is a painful choice, but surely not a difficult one. There can be only 
one answer. If we turn our backs on the rest of the world and dig in our own 
garden, we shall disappoint a great many of our friends who look to Britain for 
moral and cultural leadership. Putting nothing into the pool, we can take 
nothing out—and we need all the help we can get. It would pay British terri- 
tories in the long run to spare some of their British technicians in the hope of 
getting international help; if we borrow American geologists now, are we not 
morally bound to lend British irrigation engineers or literacy specialists later? 
For the last century and more, Britain has been developing the waste places of 
the earth. It was largely British capital and British skill that built American 
railroads, irrigated Pakistan and the Sudan, and established the Indian steel 
and the Japanese textile industries. And it would be sad if, just at the moment 
when America and the rest of the non-Communist world are prepared to make a 
common effort to continue the work, we pulled out and left them to it. We 
need not stress the argument of expediency. American technicians will spread 
American text-books and material, and American manufacturers and pub- 
lishers will be delighted at the withdrawal of British competition. We prefer 
to stand on the argument of duty. Our duty to the non-British world is plain: 
it is to give what help we can. And we should fail in our duty to British over- 
seas territories if by grabbing for them the small temporary advantages of 
isolation, we lost them the chance of becoming full members of the world 


community. 
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By Frorence Teacer, Nigerian Education Service 


Take time, Baturiya! Have patience!” Whenever I find myself flurried in 
doing something and my fingers becoming thumbs in my anxiety, I can always 
hear the voice of my steward boy soothingly telling me to have patience, to 
take time, to go softly. How many times he said that to me during my last 
frantic days of packing to come home on leave! Home! How I longed for that 
day, especially during the last depressing, grey wet days on the plateau. I 
hated the rains; they made my little house dark and cold and damp, the wind 
came in the wrong direction and made everything bitter with smoke. I drank 
smoky water, smoky soup, I ate smoky meat, vegetables, even uncooked fruit 
took the taste of smoke with perhaps in the evening a flavour of paraffin as the 
wind caught the flame of the Aladdin lamp. Once home, I, personally, would 
not have to worry about food and planning of meals; there would be hot water 
from a tap and electricity, and, above all, friends and family about me all the 
time, no more smoke, paraffin or loneliness. I had come to the end of a tour 
and I had a decision to make: should I return to Nigeria or should I take up 
my job again in England? Half of me desperately wanted to go home and stay 
there, and argued that the work I was doing in Nigeria was valueless, if I went 
away the whole thing would stop and the little that had been done would soon 
be forgotten, I had been taking a penknife to reap a prairie, a teaspoon to shift 
the sands on the beach. Perhaps my metaphors were wrong, perhaps I had 
really dropped a pebble in a pool and the ripples were extending beyond my 
sight; if that were true then I had to return. I honestly and sincerely wanted 
to try and decide, without my personal feelings being involved, whether the 
work was useful or useless. Human beings, human actions and reactions will 
not fit into statistics or columns and be scientifically measured, in spite of our 
civilised efforts to make it appear possible. I could only make a decision by 
recalling the past eighteen months and by seeing again the women I had come 
to know, each with her individual problems and interests. I could still remem- 
ber what it had been hoped to achieve and I could measure the little that had 
been done. 

When I returned to Nigeria in January 1949, my house and centre at 
Riyom had not beengbuilt; land controversies had held up the building; and so 
I went to live at Toro, a training centre for men-teachers to which the senior 
students were able to bring wives and babies. My task was to try and organise 
classes for the women and to teach them until I went to Riyom to live. It was 
the beginning of the Training Centre year and the twenty women were mostly 
newcomers, though there were a few who had already had one and even two 
years at the centre. I had scarcely unpacked my loads and settled myself in 
the Rest House when my boy came to say that two of the students wanted me. 
What did they want me for? A woman was sick, she had lost her baby, a mis- 
carriage. It was important that everything should go well with the woman and 
that she should not get fever and die. In my exaggerated opinion of the serious- 
ness of the matter, this seemed to be a trial case. If all went well I should have 
gained the confidence of the women and more important, that of their husbands. 
I knew nothing about the treatment of miscarriages but I felt that hot water, 
clean rags, cotton-wool and an antiseptic were essential. I can see now the 
procession along the path, two men walking in front, one carrying my own little 
first-aid box containing bandages, aspirins, cotton-wool, and a thermometer, 
the other carrying a clean mat and a blanket; I followed and after me came 
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my boy carrying a large enamel bowl on his head and a huge kettle of boiling 
water in his right hand. When we reached the hut I turned out all the students 
and their wives who had collected together and kept just one woman to help 
me wash Keccalom and wrap her in the clean blanket and make her comfortable 
on the clean mat. I left instructions that Mariamu was to attend to her and 
that no one else was to go into the hut. The husband was to come with me to 
the Rest House and get some warm milk and a hot-water bottle. Keccalom was 
not to have any stiff, heavy grey porridge that night and she was not to get up 
until I had seen her the next morning. Miraculously she did not die or even 
get fever, but was about and apparently quite happy in a few days. I had 
exaggerated the seriousness of the matter, and so my elation at her rapid 
recovery was equally exaggerated; I had accomplished a minor miracle! The 
real benefit to Keccalom was that when next she was pregnant she attended the 
hospital clinic regularly and was given treatment which enabled her to give 
birth to her first child after three successive miscarriages. 

This incident started me on a “medical” career. Every morning at seven, 
or earlier, women and babies would come for attention at my bathroom door, 
which led to the back of the compound. There was a dispensary open each 
morning for the students where they could report sick, or get simple remedies, 
and the women could have got treatment there; but they felt more important 
coming to my door and I did not discourage them. I wanted to gain their trust 
and friendship, that was my job. I knew very little Hausa at that time and a 
whole pantomime was used to describe the symptoms of pain and much 
stressing of the name of the sickness. Eventually I would catch on to the word 
that seemed to be most important, repeat it, rush to the dictionary and look 
it up and then prescribe. Usually it was only a cough, fever or stomach upset; 
any really sick woman or child was taken to the hospital, twenty miles away. 
There were serious and distressing moments. Once I had just reached home for 
my lunch and heard terrified screams and saw running up the path a man with 
a child in his arms and a hysterical woman behind him. The child was having 
fits. ‘Then there was the night when Dudu and her husband came with Hassan, 
aged eleven months, screaming with pain from burns on his legs and arm which 
he had burnt in the fire. Quite how it had happened I could not understand, 
but so frequently children get burnt and scalded that I try to teach the women 
not to let their children go into a hut when they are cooking over a wood fire 
with the pot precariously balanced on the sticks. Hassan and Mariamu were 
twins and how they managed to survive their first year was a puzzle to me. 
Dudu, their mother, was lazy, dirty and sluttish, but she was always contrite 
when shown the error of her ways and would shake her head and even shed 
a tear over her own short-comings. And yet she could usually find a reason for 
not having washed the baby or for having come late; and having produced her 
excuse she could smile again and feel forgiven. ; 

The drudgery and heart-ache involved in seeing that certain tasks were 
done each day, has to be experienced to be understood. After dealing with the 
“sick”, I used to walk round the compounds trying to get the kitchens and the 
preparing of food, cleaner; turning out the hen that had been put to hatch out 
her eggs in a broken pot near the fire; getting the babies bathed in warm water. 
It is easy enough to think of getting nine babies washed by four women but in 
reality the difficulties were beyond imagining. If I delayed going to the com- 
pound no water was put to warm or the water put ready over night had been 
stolen by persons unknown, or Luya whose duty it was to light a fire had for- 
gotten or Aminatu who was lazy had to be searched out; maybe the calabash 
had been borrowed, righteously, the previous night to bath the baby before 
sleep and it had not been returned. I found myself wondering was it worth 
while just for the washing of nine babies: irritation, frustration and nothing 
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achieved because if I did not go to the women the babies were not washed. But 
perhaps they were getting into good habits though there were a great many 
backslidings; for sometimes I would see a woman bathing her baby in water 
she had warmed in the sun and washing her infant’s ears and nose. Such little 
tiny incidents when viewed in proper perspective from home, but they brought 
much encouragement and made the day seem brighter. 

After breakfast, at ten o'clock, the women all went into school and had 
literacy classes given by their husbands, who were teachers in training. ‘Two 
women were detailed each day to look after the babies and to make them egg 
custard for their mid-morning food. At eleven-fifteen the women stopped 
literacy classes and did various kinds of handwork and a weekly hygiene lesson 
until one o’clock when they went to their own compounds to cook the mid-day 
gruel. At four o’clock there was a rota for a weekly hair washing and plaiting. 
Anyone familiar with African women will know how elaborate these hair styles 
can be and many women would go a whole month or two months without 
unplaiting it. Very little imagination is needed to visualise the state of the head 
when the hair is left so long. Learning to dress the hair would not only save the 
women the money they would pay to the hairdresser in the market, it would 
also give them the chance of earning a little money by becoming hairdressers 
in their own villages when they returned to their homes. Once a week huts 
were thoroughly cleaned and clothing washed. 

In September 1949, nine months after my return to Nigeria, my house at 
Riyom was ready. It was made of mud and so after the delay over obtaining 
permission to build, rain had prevented further progress until the dry season. 
Fortunately the week I left Toro Training Centre, Mrs. Saidu, a Nigerian widow 
who had been sent for training to the south, returned, and the women were 
able to continue their work without a break. One phase of my tour was over. 
I had managed to get the kitchens and food preparing a little cleaner, but I 
doubted if the effect would be very lasting. I had managed to separate the 
mothers from their children between the hours of ten and one, a tremendous 
achievement which meant that for at least three hours the children were free 
from their mothers’ backs and not being continually fed, with its inevitable 
strain on the mother and spoiling of the child. I had not managed to get many 
toys for the children to play with, the few tins and balls I did acquire constantly 
vanished. The children had learned to eat from little cups with spoons, an 
advance on the usual method of weaning a child by taking it for several weeks 
away from the mother and feeding it by gripping its head almost upside down 
between the knees and forcing adult food into its mouth as it yelled. When 
whooping cough had broken out amongst the babies we had managed to get 
the co-operation of the parents of each sick child, and the infected families had 
lived in a separate compound to prevent further spread of infection. ‘They had 
seen too, how extra milk and oil had helped to strengthen the sick babies. No 
child died from whooping cough or got pneumonia. ‘The women were learning 
to read and write, they were gaining a little knowledge of hygiene and sick- 
ness, they could make raffia mats to cover pots and food, sew, knit and some 
could weave a little. Even though the standard was low, their little learning 
would give them prestige and consequently self-respect in their own villages. 
If they felt that other women respected them for their learning they might, 
from pride in themselves and their knowledge, practise a little of what they had 
learned. I hope that my imagination is not too vivid when I see a picture of 
Salamatu sitting happily weaving in a clean compound outside her clean hut 
and the other women admiring her handiwork and her baby, and she smiling 
and proud to be envied. It might be too much to hope yet, that these women 
will be able to teach others in their villages; but perhaps the others might learn 
by example. 
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So I came back to Riyom. When I had left Riyom for my first leave exactly 
a year previously, I had left behind a Nigerian teacher, Mary Jawfu, to carry 
on, and plans for a centre to be built during the dry season. But there had been 
delays; and even more serious, Mary, who had been so good, was desperately 
ill, she died three weeks later. During my stay at Toro I had spent one whole 
day a week at Riyom, which was about fifty miles away. I held the women’s 
classes to maintain the link with them. They came in large numbers but we 
did not progress very rapidly, and from limited time and lack of a place in 
which to work were unable to do the things I had hoped so much to accomplish. 
Each Wednesday the women would ask me when was I coming back to live 
at Riyom. When would my house be ready? Didn't I want to come back to 
them again? Of course I wanted to come back, but how could I live in a house 
until it had a roof? Where could my boy live if he had no hut? What should I 
drink if there was not a well for water? After this regular conversation there 
always followed serious shakings of heads accompanied by curious clicking 
noises which they make in their throats. It was sad. It was curious how much 
those women changed during my absence. Dung no longer wore a bunch of 
leaves but had on a rather grubby top and wrapper which she wore with pride. 
Hwong’s little boy sported a hideous green school cap and most of the women 
I had known in their leaves had begun to wear some clothing, a wrapper or at 
least a blanket. Such a sudden but inevitable change was not through my 
influence. There was work carrying headpans of soil at the tin mines, money 
was circulating and so clothes could be bought. ‘‘I can’t come to class next 
week,” said Liyop, one of my most faithful pupils. ‘““Why, are you going away?” 
*‘No, Cundung, but you see I must have a new head-cloth and so must go and 
earn some money.”’ Liyop, who only a few months previously had worn a little 
round mat like a dinner mat. Kwege was always worrying me to teach her to 
make a ‘‘Missisi’’ dress, a dress like mine. Kwege, feckless and untidy, walked 
about four miles to come to class each day and having got there would sing 
and dance and keep us all amused. I often wondered what her husband’s 
ex-army officer in Burma would have said if he could have seen the poor little 
scrap named Wilson, after him. Poor little Wilson would be fed tied on her 
back, and danced about until he was sick and cried, pulled round to the front 
again, fed to stop his crying, tied back when he was quiet only to be danced 
about again because Kwege could not keep still, and he was once more sick 
and cried, so the process would go on all the afternoon. Sad, sore-covered 
Wilson; he had an old man’s face, wrinkled and patient. Something had to be 
done for those children, so I got old boxes, old steering wheels of cars, tins 
painted, with stones to rattle, anything for them to play with, and I made a 
rule that all babies must be left under a certain tree where Mariamu, Mallam 
Bot’s daughter, was to look after them for threepence an afternoon. No baby 
was to sit with its mother. If a baby cried too loudly and too long a mother 
could go to it. This arrangement met with full co-operation; the women wanted 
to get on. 

Our arrangement at Riyom was for the women to come each afternoon 
and take their reading books, writing books and pencils, and read a small piece, 
write a little and then go on to their individual handwork. We did not stop to 
learn the alphabet but started straight on to a Hausa reading primer. ‘The 
majority of the women are completely illiterate when they first come and 
often they spend many weeks and even months on learning the first page but 
are very anxious to learn. Kwumbo Ladong is typical. She comes regularly 
each day, automatically picks up her reader and writing book and sits down. 
I can still feel the tenseness. I felt then as if my very life depended on her 
being able to recognise the word daki, meaning hut. There was a picture of a 
hut at the top of the page and the word daki was first on the list. She knew 
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the word in the list because she had learnt it by heart, but if I wrote it out or 
pointed it out farther down the page she could not recognise it. So I would try 
to make her write it for herself and perhaps by the end of her reading time, when 
I saw she was getting tired, she would begin to recognise the word and then by 
the next day it was forgotten, and we had to start all over again. She had very 
dull, sleepy eyes, and sometimes she would look up as if sensing my tenseness, 
my desire to will her to know what it was and she would smile slightly and say, 
‘Take patience, Cundung.”’ She was patient, and the thrilled smile she gave each 
time she recognised a word was in the same measure as her patience. It was 
wonderful, she was beginning to read; and other illiterates coming after looked 
at her in wondering admiration, she could understand what it said! She is 
now on page twenty of the primer, and each page she goes over and over until 
she is certain, and nothing will induce her to go on until she knows it well; but 
always she needs me to stand by her and if she thinks my attention is distracted 
she will not go on until she feels I am looking again. Not all of the women 
need quite such minute attention but all take a long time over the first few 
pages, and I am always humbled at their painstaking plodding, then suddenly 
I realise that they are not just repeating by heart but are actually beginning 
to read. My excitement at something achieved is only equalled by their own 
pleasure and justifiable pride. To the sophisticated this must seem much ado 
about nothing, but when I look at Ruda’s book and see how from scribbled, 
uncontrolled lines she has come to write clear cursive script and when I think, 
too, of the prestige that that has given her amongst her own family of seven, 
two of whom are training to be teachers, then I know the effort and strain were 
right. 
Ruda has a wonderful personality. I always feel that if I had to personify 
motherhood I would choose Ruda. She is not clever, bright or vital, she has 
not the sort of personality that sparkles and yet there is a latent power, a 
potentiality for life which gives the feeling that long after the sparkling Kwege 
has drooped Ruda will still be full of strength. She has become the best reader, 
she sews better than any other woman, she has learnt to weave beautifully, 
and has had her seventh, or maybe her eighth baby, and all in eighteen 
months. She is quiet, and yet when the women are discussing and arguing 
amongst themselves about the price of acha or palm oil, she makes a quiet 
remark and they agree completely, perhaps laugh and the discussion is over. 
Mariamu, her daughter, has been to the Girls’ ‘Training Centre in Kano, and 
sometimes she may sit helping her mother to read and write but if Ruda orders 
her to do something it has to be done immediately and without question. 

I have only seen Ruda angry twice. Once when a new woman came and 
her baby had the most terrible sores in the folds of its neck, due to dirt. Ruda’s 
anger was quiet but devastating, it sent the woman to the dispenser at four 
o’clock but unfortunately she did not come back to the class again. That was 
a failure. 

The second time I saw Ruda really roused is a long story, but worth telling 
because it showed that the attitude of the other women towards some of their 
own customs is also changing. Measles had been very bad in the village and 
the child of another Kwumbo, Kwumbo La, had died. I had called on the 
husband and wife and found them sitting quietly in a darkened room; they 
were Christians and not wailing in the usual pagan fashion. The quiet depth 
of their grief made me feel helpless and very small, I could say and do nothing, 
so I turned and went across the compound to the women’s class. The class was 
quieter and more subdued than usual: we talked about measles, the dangers of 
pneumonia, and what could be done for the sick child and what we could do 
to try and prevent the infection spreading. It is these ‘‘current events”, con- 
versations over sewing or knitting, which are the most important part of my 
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work, but they cannot be put on a scheme of lessons or be recorded and reported 
on. Suddenly, in the middle of our talk there was a most terrible high wailing 
sound, falling and rising again in a rhythm, something like a dog baying, 
bringing with it that same chilling horror. I can still hear it. The women as 
if automatically controlled, jumped up, first amongst them was the usually slow 
Ruda, and they went in a block to Kwumbo’s hut. I stood alone looking 
stupidly at the work they had dropped. I thought it was Kwumbo La wailing, 
overcome by her sorrow. How stupid I was! Then I saw a pagan in her leaves, 
hands on head, her whole body taut so that I could see each rib as she swayed 
from side to side in a peculiar walk, keeping in rhythm with the wailing noise 
she was making. The women drove her from the village and still angry came 
back to me. ‘“The pagan woman was Kwumbo La’s sister, she had come to 
wail for the dead child.’ ‘‘Did she not know that wailing is not the medicine 
for death!”’ “‘A mother had to do all she could to keep her child well and if it 
got sick, do all she could to make it better, and then if it died that was God’s 
will.” ‘Wailing was senseless.’ ‘‘A mother had to make her child strong.” 
“Kwumbo La could not be helped by wailing.” —The women were angry and 
the angriest was Ruda. 

Such very small incidents bring tremendous encouragement out of pro- 
portion to the event perhaps, but working alone there there is no measure or 
standard to act as a guide. Visitors may be impressed by the weaving, the 
sewing, the friendliness of the women but there should be something much 
deeper and lasting, something that can only be revealed by odd little incidents. 
I was watching Bang as she took her child to feed it. She sat down, untied the 
child from her back, pillowed its head on her arm, covered it with a cloth and 
then only when she was sure it was comfortable did she feed it; she did all this 
instead of just dragging the child’s head round to the front of her and trying 
to carry on with her work as the women so often do. I had noticed her do this 
several times and then one day I asked her, ‘‘Where did you learn to hold your 
baby like that when you feed him? Who taught you?” She looked up and gave 
a puzzled laugh and said, “It was you, Cundung. Don’t you remember?” 
Perhaps I had seen a baby being sick after a feed and I had talked about hold- 
ing a baby quietly to feed it and then it would not be sick. I did not remember 
but Bang had not forgotten. Bless her! 

Two or three little events happened just before I left Riyom which helped 
to make me realise that I had to return to Nigeria. First, the centre was finished 
at long last. The continual irritating little frayings to get the land settled and 
the huts built as I wanted them, not as the contractor fancied, were over at 
last, the doors shut, the windows opened and all had fasteners, trees and flowers 
were planted. It was true that I had only a week left of my tour but I had 
finished with something concrete accomplished, something I could put my 
hands on and say, ““This has been done. It is not something that I may be 
imagining, it is not wishful thinking. The centre is built.” This wonderfully 
high-sounding place, ““The Riyom Women’s Centre’, is not a huge building 
with every equipment for modern education—that would be useless. It is a 
simple collection of seven huts, each fifteen feet in diameter, built in a circle 
linked by a mud wall two feet high. Each hut has two doors and four windows, 
to let in as much air and light as possible. Every hut has a particular reason for 
its existence, there is the kitchen, the reading and writing room, the sewing hut, 
the weaving hut, a place for the babies to play in and a room for them to sleep 
in, a store hut and a little compound for the babies to run about in. I wanted 
the women to know that the centre was their own place, I wanted them to feel 
that they could achieve something similar in their own homes, that what I 
taught was not remote from their own lives but a part of it. I had wondered 
if they would come to regard the centre as their very own place, but on the 
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second day after the centre had opened a woman took the trouble to come to 
my house, a distance of about a mile, and ask for the key of the weaving hut 
as she wanted to continue with her weaving while I was away at Ganawuri. 
On my way back from Ganawuri I stopped to see how she was getting on; as 
I was talking to her I saw a line of about fifteen children trooping across the 
compound to their hut. They had heard the car and were along in a flash. I 
was thrilled, that was what I hoped for. The centre closed a few days after the 
opening as I was going home on leave. Maybe their enthusiasm will not last, 
perhaps it is the sweeping of a new broom. These two small incidents, a woman 
anxious to finish her work, and the children wanting to come to play are my 
twin stars for the future, or perhaps they are only two bright little candles soon 
to be blown out. I cannot say. 

But it is neither Toro nor Riyom which has the greatest power to draw 
me back to Nigeria, it is the women of Ganawuri that I think of most when I 
think of returning. Ganawuri is a village fifteen miles away from Riyom; the 
language and customs of the people are different from that of the Riyom pagans. 
The most notable and obvious difference is that instead of leaves the women 
wear chains made of huge links about three inches in diameter and as thick as 
a finger. Many of the women like the Riyom folk are now wearing wrappers 
and blankets over, or instead of, their chains. I received a message from the 
chief of Ganawuri asking me if I would go to his women and so we started, 
sixty-five women and myself, under a huge tree with tremendous spreading 
roots. I cannot hope to capture in words the spirit of those classes. The whole 
morning is filled with fun and friendship. I can visualise them so easily as they 
converge on to the tree from the numerous paths leading to it, some with stools 
on their heads, some with boxes or little pieces of tree trunks to be used as 
seats; all of them carrying their brown paper envelopes and books. They sit 
on their little stools or on the roots of the tree reading and writing with chalk 
in their brown paper books, or the more advanced writing with pencil in a white 
drawing book, always the one who knows a little helping the one who knows 
nothing. There is the old woman who told me that she was too old to learn 
from me but she would help by always sweeping under the tree as it was not 
good for a white woman to work under a dirty tree. She maintains law and 
order, a self-appointed prefect; children that come too close are shooed away 
or if they prove stubborn a wisp, and it is literally only a wisp of grass, is used 
to sting their little behinds. I have laughed many times at the sight of a child 
running six yards ahead of her and she following with her straw swishing the 
air. Then, too, I can see them playing with my brown doll “Bala’’. Bala is a 
sore trial to me, he is always ill, fever, measles, scabies, whooping cough, each 
week it is something different. One week he was so ill I could not take him to 
class, the trouble I was in. I was severely warned that if I did not take him to 
the hospital and get him well enough for the next week’s class my tree would 
be left dirty and no women would come. Bala, fortunately, recovered and I was 
given four eggs but they were not for me but for Bala. Had I not so often told 
them that eggs were good for children and sick people, and wasn’t Bala a sick 
child? There was the morning when we had visitors, and all the conversation 
took place in three languages. I had to turn the English into Hausa, and 
Avugu had to turn my Hausa into the language of the women of Ganawuri so 
that it could be readily understood by all. When I told them that I was soon 
going home on leave they were worried because they said that they would for- 
get all I had taught them. I said that I would give a writing book and a pencil 
to any woman who brought me sixpence to buy a reading book. It is difficult 
to appreciate the value of a sixpence to these women who spend their whole 
lives trying to make their small plots of ground grow enough to feed their 
families. It meant that they would have to sell a little corn or eggs or a chicken 
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to get the money; and yet of the sixty-five women fifty-four felt that the value 
of reading was worth the struggle to get the sixpence and buy their reading 
books. 

My last ten minutes in Ganawuri were unforgettable. I told them that this 
was my last time of coming as in two days I was going to go home in the ship 
of the skies. There were polite murmurs of regret and I turned to speak to the 
chief whilst the loads were put into the car. I went to the car with the women 
crowding round to say good-bye just as they always did. Then Fon came for- 
ward and put into my hand a little calabash of rice, and then to my bewilder- 
ment she put pennies in my hand and the other women crowded forward 
and dropped pennies into my pocket. They knew that I did not eat their food 
but they wanted me to buy food for my journey and come back big and strong 
to them. There are no words in any language to express all I felt then, I only 
know that I have to go back. 


IN-SERVICE TRAINING 
by Tue Rev. T. A. BeetHam, formerly of Wesley College, Kumasi, Gold Coast 


Increasinc attention has been paid in America in recent years to the con- 
tinued training of teachers after they have entered on their work, “In-Service” 
training of teachers as it is called. The emphasis on fairly continuous group 
study by teachers which has developed has something of value to bring to 
refresher courses for teachers as we have known them in Africa. One volume 
of the eight published by the Commission on Teacher Education set up by 
the American Council of Education in 1938 is devoted to this subject, the 
volume entitled Teacher Education In-Service. A somewhat detailed account of 
the development described in this book is given below, followed by a brief 
comment on its bearing on our own Refresher Courses. 

In 1938 the American Council of Education set going a nation-wide co- 
operative study of teacher education through a Commission on Teacher 
Education. The Commission was at work from 1938 to 1944. It began its 
work with a two-week planning conference held at Bennington College in 
August 1939. Various organisations had been asked by the Commission to 
co-operate in its work; they comprised universities and colleges on the one 
hand and school systems on the other, and were in equal proportions. Repre- 
sentatives of these co-operating organisations attended the Bennington 
Conference. 

At Bennington the members of the conference divided into groups and their 
first task was to list the topics which seemed to them most urgent for study in 
connection with teacher education. The following were listed: 

The objectives of teacher education; the development in teachers of a 
dynamic and functioning philosophy of education and of a working under- 
standing of child growth and development and of American society; continuous 
evaluation of prospective and active teachers; how the curricula of colleges 
and universities might help to develop teachers of vital personality; general 
improvement of methods of encouraging and facilitating the continuous growth 
of all educational workers in service. 

The Commission set up its own service division for three of these subjects 
(child development, teacher personnel and teacher evaluation), but decided 
there was a danger of over-centralisation, and therefore left other subjects for 
the study of the co-operating organisations. It regarded its main task as one of 
co-ordination and inspiration. To this end it circulated memoranda which kept 
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the organisations aware of what others were doing; it maintained a small panel 
of consultants (e.g., in child development) to lend to local groups, especially 
through the school systems; and it ran certain central workshops during the 
first two summers to which representatives of the local units came (though later 
it preferred to lend its consultants to locally sponsored workshops). 

The concerns which emerged from the Bennington Conference were com- 
municated to the co-operating organisations for their consideration, but always 
with the suggestion that any study undertaken locally should be of a concern 
particularly felt by the local body. 

Probably the most important contribution of the Commission was the 
working out through the local units, usually school systems of towns or 
districts, of co-operative study of educational problems by the teachers them- 
selves. The aim was ‘“‘to find methods of facilitating the continuous growth of 
all educational workers in service’. The work of these school systems in the 
co-operative study of educational problems is the basis of ‘‘In-Service”’ training. 

The general line of attack was for each school system to set up a Planning 
Body fully representative of all interests, teachers, principals and administrators. 
This Planning Body drew up a list of priorities in consultation with all members 
of the system and instituted group study of selected problems; the groups were 
composed voluntarily and did their work either through regular meetings 
during the school year or at summer workshops. Representatives might be 
sent to the Commission’s own workshops or those run by universities, and use 
could be made of visiting consultants from the Commission or from University 
Centres. 


The Planning Body 
Each school system set up its own Planning Body, e.g., Newton, Mass., 
with an educational staff of about 500 (a small central staff, 18 school principals, 


260 secondary and 210 elementary teachers), had a planning committee con- 
sisting of: the director of elementary education, 2 high school principals, 2 
elementary principals, 4 high school teachers, 4 elementary teachers, the super- 
intendent and his personal assistant. Later 4 more elementary teachers and 
2 more elementary principals were added. After 12 months half the com- 
mittee withdrew, so that the committee renewed itself every two years. Other 
systems found that rather more continuity than this was required, provided 
that some change took place. 

The Planning Body first drew up a list of concerns through some method 
of consultation with the members of the system. Thus Newton asked the teachers 
to submit lists of their own concerns in relation to in-service training and then 
drew up a programme of group activities. At Des Moines the first list was sent 
back to the teachers for them to rate the list as to timeliness and importance. 

At first the tendency was for the Planning Body to keep rather tight control 
over the groups, with their liaison members reporting back at frequent intervals; 
very soon it was found that much more latitude must be given to the working 
groups. The Planning Body came to see that it was not primarily a body for 
the final determination of issues; it came to see its task as one of opening doors; 
it had to sponsor and set in motion the various activities, arranging for each of 
them to draw participants from all levels of the school system. 

One of the tasks of the Planning Body was to keep all the staff aware of the 
trend of investigations carried out by the voluntary groups. This was achieved 
partly by circulating papers, but more readily through the holding of one-day 
teachers’ institutes during term-time, say, once a year. 

Two conclusions were drawn by the Commission from the experience of 
these Planning Bodies: 
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An In-Service programme has to do with a combination of working 
groups held together, though somewhat loosely, by a central committee. 
The programme must begin with tasks which seem to the teachers 
practical and immediate. The important task of the planning com- 
mittee is to help the local group to see when in its judgment emphasis 
needs to be shifted. Its second task is to evaluate. Its job is to direct 
thought, not to complete tasks and surveys itself. 


The Voluntary Group Study 
The studies initiated by the Planning Body were carried out in one of three 


ways: 
i. 

il. 

ili. 


By Study Groups meeting regularly through the school year. 
At Summer Workshops. 
At occasional one-day or two-day conferences of the whole system. 


The Study Groups 

These met weekly or fortnightly. In Des Moines all such groups met 
on the same night, alternate Thursdays; groups met from 4.15 to 6 p.m., 
and 7.30 to 9 p.m., with a common dinner and recreation hour between. 

The groups were usually made up of cross sections of the system, 
and it was the exception to have groups composed entirely of teachers 
of the same subject or same age-group. Sometimes a group continued 
for two years with approximately the same personnel. 

Each group studied a subject from the list drawn up by the Planning 
Body. Typical subjects were: 

Methods of studying child growth and development; 

Using the community resources in the school programme; 

Meeting the children’s most serious health problems; 

Making informal behaviour records; 

Improving personal relations on the staff; 

Evaluating the schools programme or one’s own teaching. 


For example, Parker District, South Carolina, had a group studying 
child growth and development. The group was helped by occasional 
visits of a consultative psychologist from the Central Commission. A 
study covering a year was made of selected children from their own classes 
by the teachers in the group. This group study led to definite changes 
in classroom approach: e.g., group work in the classroom; children 
placed in classes according to their social maturity rather than their 
subject achievement; a teacher stopping more than one year with the 
same children. 

Or, Des Moines, where a group studied Community Resources. 
They sought to answer the question: How far can the schools go in using 
the community as a laboratory? A Community Handbook was drawn 
up listing details of visits available to schools, the best day, the most 
suitable number of children at a time, the person to contact; this was 
done through joint work with representatives of business organisations. 
‘There were experiments in teacher visits and also in family excursions 
—mother and father invited to join the child in educational visits. 


The School Workshops 

These were long vacation projects, anything up to six weeks long. 
At first they were Commission workshops, later they were more local, in 
association with a university or were sometimes run by a large school 
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system itself; e.g., Parker District had a mountain camp which was used 
as an open air school in term time but for teacher workshops and other 
teacher concerns in vacations. 

Each workshop had its staff members who were available as con- 
sultants. There was opportunity for much reading round the subject 
being tackled—the university campus has more resources here than the 
school system meeting-place. 

A workshop is planned to provide a situation in which teachers may 
work intensively on problems growing out of their work and so make 
progress in their effectiveness as teachers; there is considerable individual 
work, though often groups have come from a particular school to thrash 
out some special problem in the curriculum. 


ii. Conferences 
Two- or three-day conferences for all the members of a system before 
the opening of schools in the fall have been found of value. Some 
teachers have not been able to join in the more detailed study groups, yet 
do not want to be cut off from the sharing of experience which through 
these groups is cutting across older barriers which existed between 
teacher and administration or elementary school and high school. 


Lessons from the Co-operative Study of Teacher Education 

The Commission on Teacher Education began its work with the assumption 
that schools adequate for our time make demands on teachers greater than they 
are prepared to meet unaided. Its job was to look for promising ways of im- 
proving the quality of service in American schools, especially through continued 
education in service. It believed that continued education of teachers means 
much more than making up defects in preparation. It means continuous growth 
in the capacity to teach. It means broadened understanding of human develop- 
ment and human living. And now more than at any previous period in school 
history it means growth in one’s capacity to work with others, with classroom 
teachers and principals, with the administration, with parents and community 
leaders, and with children of different age groups. 

Its conclusions as it examined the reports of what had been achieved in 
co-operative study undertaken by members of the different school systems are: 


The most successful activities were in response to relatively specific needs 
which were felt by the teachers themselves. 

The predominant form used was that of group study. 

The focus of attention was not the teacher but the teacher’s job. 


To sum up, the co-operative study has demonstrated that, given proper 
conditions, teachers will readily join in together in an effort to do better what 
they conceive their job to be; that when people go to work on jobs that seem to 
them important, personal growth and programme improvement become closely 
related, and that the teachers’ conceptions of their jobs will broaden and also 
come to relate more closely to the needs of contemporary society. What are 
the proper conditions for this group study? 

i. The jobs on which teachers work in such group study should truly appear 
to be their jobs, tasks the accomplishment of which seems both appro- 
priate and important. 

ii. Individuals should work on jobs where they can make a positive 
contribution, 

ili. The group must be flexible, and be free to shift its emphasis. It should be 

easy for groups to form, easy to modify their purpose, and easy to disband. 

iv. People should work as friends and equals. 
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v. The means for converting thought into action should be such as to 
permit a reasonably easy and continuous flow, i.e., it is important that 
the administrative agents of the school system be ready to consider and 
act with reference to the ideas of their colleagues being hammered out 
in the groups. 

Schools must ever seek to maintain those conditions under which the ideas 
of what the school can and should do will freely flow. Therefore the perpetual 
task of school leadership is to seek to provide those conditions and opportunities 
that will keep the professional staff actively engaged in significant programme 
improvement. This implies and requires growth on the part of the members 
of such staffs. The conclusions above suggest that such growth depends on a 
high degree of group activity. 


Has this experience any bearing on our Teachers’ Refresher Courses? 

In one training college which I know, Wesley College, Kumasi, a reunion 
of past students combined with a Refresher Course has been an annual event 
for the past twenty-five years. Until eight years ago the Refresher Course 
consisted almost entirely of lectures on teaching techniques. Since 1942 a 
definite place has been found for talks on wider educational policy and problems 
coupled with group discussions, and this has been welcomed by teachers. On 
the other hand, in connection with new techniques members have been asked 
to report back the following year on experiments in their own schools, but so 
far with little result. Further, among teachers in their own towns there is little 
planned study of their problems, e.g., the meetings of local members of ‘Teachers’ 
Unions have spent much time on questions relating to teachers’ conditions of 
service, and quite essentially so, but little, if any, on discussions on their crafts- 
manship. 

This American experience of the vitalising effect of planned study groups 
suggests another approach. The formation of voluntary groups of teachers for 
consecutive study through the year, groups which will cut across divisions of 
infants, senior, secondary, supervisor, mission; the use of training college staff 
as occasional visiting consultants, even though it means their being absent from 
college for a long week-end from time to time; the subjects for study being 
selected by the teachers themselves; and a new form of Refresher Course (addi- 
tional to the old if necessary) at which these groups from different parts of the 
country, or representatives from them, meet at a vacation workshop, with time 
to read round the subject being studied as well as the carrying out of practical 
investigation. 

Quite clearly the drive has to be handed over frora the Training College 
where it resides at present to the teacher in his own school environment, for 
until now the Refresher Course has provided a prepared table to which the 
visitors have drawn up their chairs; the next move would seem to be in the 
direction of the teachers going into the kitchen themselves, after making their 
own selection in the market. 


MISSION TO THE PHILIPPINES 
by W. E. F. Warp 


‘Tue educational mission is one of UNESCO’s most important activities in 
education. It is an advisory group of educationists sent by UNESCO to a 
member state at its request. Missions have already been sent to Siam, Afghanis- 
tan and the Philippines; and the report of the last has now been published by 
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UNESCO. It deserves attention, not only because it is an example of UNESCO 
at work, but because the Philippines has the same problems as many British 
tropical territories. At a time when the British Government is planning a survey 
of its educational policy in Africa, it is interesting to see how a UNESCO 
mission conducts a similar survey. 

The Philippines are a group of more than 7,000 islands, with an area of 
about 115,000 square miles. ‘The population is about 19,000,000; the national 
income in 1948 was 4,000,000,000 pesos, a little over 200 pesos, or about 
£37, a head. Government revenue was some 263,000,000 pesos, about 
£47,000,000, roughly £2 10s. a head, representing about 8 per cent of the 
national income. The table gives a rough comparison with Kenya and Malaya. 





Federation of Malaya 
[without Singapore] 
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Government revenue | 
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* Exclusive of revenue derived from outside the Federation. 


A little more than one-seventh of the land is under cultivation; more than 
60 per cent is covered with forest. The mineral resources, still largely un- 
developed, include gold, chrome, copper, manganese, iron and coal; but not 
the sort of coal that is useful for coking and so for heavy industry. There are 
plenty of mountains and rain, so water power should be possible. 

The UNESCO mission consisted of Floyd W. Reeves (Professor of Adminis- 
tration in the University of Chicago), Viriato Camacho (formerly technical 
director of public education in Costa Rica), Paul H. Hanna (Professor of 
Education in Stanford University, U.S.A.) and A. C. Lewis (Dean of the 
Ontario college of education in the University of Toronto, Canada). 


The Present Position in Education 

Education in the Philippines suffered from the war. Buildings and equip- 
ment were destroyed, trairiing was interrupted, many teachers were killed, or 
lost to the profession through other causes (notably that immediately after the 
war they could earn a much better living in other walks of life). In 1938 there 
were 1,860,000 children in primary and secondary schools; in 1948 there were 
about 4,300,000. The proportions of the total school-age population attending 
school at the different stages are: primary (below 11 years) seven out of eight; 
intermediate (11-13 years) three out of four; secondary (13-15 years) two out 
of five. These figures have only been obtained, in the post-war shortage of 
buildings, by setting up a wide-spread system of double shifts, and by cutting 
the primary stage from seven years to six. The average enrolment per teacher 
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is 59 pupils. Of the 65,000 teachers in the country, 35,000 are untrained. The 
Philippines are spending nearly a quarter of their total expenditure, about 
13s. 6d. per head, on education. 

The mission surveyed “elementary education, secondary education (except 
that provided by technical schools), adult education, teacher education, and 
educational administration and finance”. It did its job in just under six 
months, spending three and a half months in the Philippines gathering informa- 
tion, and two months in Paris preparing its report. 


The Language Problem 

The mission first tackles the question of language. The linguistic situation 
is difficult. Altogether there are some 80 dialects spoken, though the eight 
major vernaculars together cover 85 per cent of the population. English and 
Spanish are official languages, and the Government is in process of developing 
one of the vernaculars, Tagalog, into a national language. Tagalog has been 
made a compulsory subject in primary and secondary schools; not without 
objection in non-Tagalog areas, where teachers point out “the difficulties 
encountered by the child in beginning his schooling in two languages that are 
unfamiliar to him and his parents”. The mission endorses the present policy 
of using English as the primary medium, teaching Tagalog as a subject, and 
allowing the use of the local dialect. One area is experimenting to see how far 
the vernacular should be used as the medium, when English should become the 
medium, when Tagalog should be introduced as a subject, and which language 
should be used in mass education. The mission says that the experiment should 
be continued and extended, and policy should be finally settled on the basis 
of its results. It could hardly say otherwise. 


Primary School Curriculum 

The primary school curriculum lays “‘special emphasis on reading, writing 
and arithmetic, and on the traditional areas of the natural sciences and social 
studies. In addition, instruction ts provided in art, music, home economics, 
industrial arts, gardening, and physical education.”” The mission notes weak- 
nesses which can be found elsewhere than in the Philippines: too little flexibility 
in the time-table, too little linking between subjects, too little individual 
attention, too little attempt to “provide the understandings, attitudes and skills 
essential to a successful life in this modern world”’. The mission recognises that 
such weaknesses cannot be cured simply by providing a new paper time-table 
and syllabus; teachers must be trained to use them and given working con- 
ditions which make their use possible. Perhaps for this reason, the mission 
avoids going into much detail on the reform of the primary school curriculum. 
It makes a number of general recommendations: home surveys, activity methods, 
more attention to “the development of a better understanding of the modern 
world” (such as a topic on the air age), more attention to the natural resources 
of the Philippines and how to develop and conserve them. 

The mission makes one special recommendation as an example of the ideas 
which might be applied to remodel the whole curriculum. This is to group the 
whole of the class work in each age-grade round one central topic. The list of 
suggested topics for the seven years’ course takes the pupils from home and 
family life, through the town and province, to the Philippine people and their 
past, the Philippines and their natural resources, and finally to the Philippines 
in the communities of the Eastern and Western hemispheres and ‘‘the emerging 
world community”’. 

It is noticeable that in its four pages of discussion of the primary school 
curriculum, the ntission nowhere mentions a rural bias. There is a great deal 
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about Filipino “traditions, virtues and ideals’, about seeing the Philippines in 
its modern setting, about replenishing forests, preventing soil erosion, restocking 
fisheries, about providing ‘‘as wide a variety of pupil activities as would be 
desirable for the development of individual abilities”. But nothing about the 
rural bias. 


Secondary School Curriculum 

The Philippines are apparently fortunate in having two types of secondary 
curriculum: an academic curriculum which fits a pupil for college entrance 
(and apparently for very little else) and a more varied general curriculum which 
the mission describes approvingly as “‘designed primarily to enrich life rather 
than to prepare for college’, but which does nevertheless, in the opinion of the 
mission, offer adequate preparation for college. 

The mission is realistic in its philosophy of secondary education. 

“The Republic faces to-day the great problem of planning its economic 
development and of carrying out its plan. The achievement of economic 
sufficiency and stability is dependent upon the processing of natural 
resources and consumable wealth. This transformation must be accom- 
plished through modern industrial processes, which require a large pool 
of hard-working, alert and technically skilled labour. The secondary 
school should become an important source of supply of competent 
industrial man-power.” 

And so the secondary school should present a true and concrete picture of 
the ‘‘dignity, challenge, and compensations” of productive labour; it should 
provide vocational guidance and opportunities (through work experience) 
of sampling skills in community service projects. All this in addition to its 
basic job of imparting basic knowledge and skills, and educating for democratic 
self-government. Much emphasis is laid on home and family life, with a 
characteristically American emphasis on the importance of “‘modern housing 
with such advantages as sanitary plumbing, screened ventilation and electrical 
aids’’, 

But however enlightened the curriculum and the objectives of the school 
everything depends on the teacher; and much of the teacher’s effectiveness can 
be destroyed by bad working conditions. The mission says tactfully that it was 
“impressed by the zealous efforts of classroom teachers to help children learn’’, 
and goes on to wish that the excellent principles laid down in departmental 
circulars were understood and carried out by the teachers, and that ‘‘the 
limitations of stereotyped daily schedules, of crowded classrooms, and of short 
school sessions could be corrected’’. Don’t we all! 

This leads the mission to recommend a large building plan, so that the 
double-shift system may be ended and all grades placed on full time, that the 
seventh grade (which was cut in order that more room might be found for 
younger children) may be restored, and that classes may be cut down from the 
present maximum average of 59 children per teacher to a maximum of 50, 
and later of 40. The financial consequences of this are dealt with later. The 
mission also recommends great improvements and extensions in teacher training, 
both before service and during service. 


The Supply of Teachers 

The supply and training of teachers in the Philippines, as in many other 
countries, is the key to the educational problem. There are at present 65,000 
teachers, of whom 30,000 have undergone a two-year post-secondary training. 
The estimated increase in enrolment during the next ten years or so will require 
16,500 new teachers, and annual replacements will require 7,600. The mission 
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thus sums up the problem as that of training these 16,500 new teachers, pro- 
viding some sort of emergency training for the 35,000 untrained teachers now 
in the service, and providing for 7,600 replacements a year. There are 13 public 
Government institutions of one sort or another which train teachers; between 
them they turn out just under a thousand teachers a year. There are in addition 
over 200 private colleges, many of them inefficient. 

The mission proposes that the Government should increase its establishments 
to 20, and later to 40, each college to have a graduating class of 300. This would 
provide 6,000 trained teachers a year in the first stage of the programme, and 
double that number later on; the rest of the teachers needed should come from 
the private colleges, which should be encouraged to expand when they can 
find properly qualified staff. The mission has some hard things to say about 
some of the private teacher training colleges, “particularly the relatively large 
number which seem to be interested more in profits than in standards”; but it 
recognises also that many of the private colleges do good work, and as we have 
seen, it proposes that this partnership between Government and private agencies 
should continue. The mission disbelieves in a training college having its own 
practising school; it lays it down as desirable that students should use the 
ordinary local schools for observation and practice teaching. In its recom- 
mendations for the improvement of the training college curriculum and methods 
the mission follows orthodox lines. There should be an intensive scheme of 
emergency in-service training. 

“There should be no delay”, the mission says firmly, “in beginning the 
expansion of the public normal schools. The first step must be the preparation 
of qualified instructors for such schools, and this step should be taken im- 
mediately. Financial and other obstacles must be overcome to provide the 
most fundamental need of any educational system—a well trained teacher in 
every class-room.”’ It is only the outside expert who can use language of this 
sort to the financial authorities. All this talk of building, getting more children 
into school, training more teachers, is most exciting. But meanwhile the land- 
lord is chalking up the score. And having reached this point, we are so impatient 
that we must postpone the rest of the educational proposals to see how the 
mission counters the resistance of the financial secretary. Perhaps we may pick 


up a hint.... 


Educational Finance 

The mission recognises that the Philippines cannot do everything at once; 
there must be priorities. The first priority should be given to teacher training, 
mass education, and the provision of a six-year primary course for all children. 
It is an interesting programme. Every British director of education would 
probably agree in putting teacher training first, but how many would put mass 
education next? 

Educational finance is at present centralised; the mission recommends the 
establishment of local education rates in provinces and cities. The country is 
under-taxed. About 8 per cent of the national income is being taken in 
taxation,* and a finance commission considered that this could be raised to 
more than 11 per cent. Income tax is only one-sixth of the total; the mission 
recommends that it should become a major source of revenue. Extra taxation 
is possible also in purchase tax, estate duty, real property tax; and in a more 
steeply graduated income tax. Administrative reforms in the revenue service, 
and the introduction of P.A.Y.E. would increase the revenue further. Ulti- 
mately, a quarter to a half of the cost of schools should come from local rates. 
People at present regard the school as a Government affair, and take little 
interest in it; if they paid for it out of their local rates, the mission thinks, they 


* 1948 figures: the estimates for 1949 showed an increase to over 9 per cent. 
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would take more interest and pride in their school, and would be willing to pay 
more. Some British experience would support this. The mission is confident 
that if these financial proposals were put into effect for a year or two, “‘public 
revenues for education, in terms of 1941 purchasing power, could be doubled 
in the next four or five years without precluding certain increases for the sup- 
port of other functions of Government, and without placing an undue burden 
upon any taxpayer.”’ What it comes to is that the Philippines could pay a great 
deal more for education without hurting itself—if it really wants the education. 


Mass Education and Community Schools 

The two most important of the mission’s other recommendations concern 
mass education and community schools. ‘The mission wants a national cam- 
paign to encourage better literacy and better conditions of life in such matters as 
housing and sanitation, community life and citizenship. It wants the Govern- 
ment to take the lead and see that the programme is carried out, and it wants 
schools, trade unions, women’s clubs, scouts and guides, churches, the press, 
and every conceivable voluntary body to be roped into the campaign. There 
must be a national committee, and smaller committees at province, district and 
village levels. 

The schools must be developed into community schools. ‘“Through 
co-operative work”, they must “‘assist in solving problems such as those of 
improving home sanitation, of beautifying homes and gardens, of improving 
child care . . . of improving the crop yield . . .” and in short, any problem of 
community development. ‘The mission wants the school to become “‘the centre 
of the spontaneous and joyous life of the people, where families gather to sing, 
dance and play games, to listen to a play or a lecture, to celebrate the rice- 
planting festival, or just to enjoy each other’s company... .”’ It is a noble 
dream, which is shared by many British educationists. But there is a lot of 
hard work to be done in training teachers and in getting better buildings before 
it can be realised. 

To a British reader, in fact, there is very little in the mission’s report that 
is new. The mission wants the Philippines to travel along the road which we 
wish so many British territories to travel. What is not quite so familiar to us is 
to find a Government that is already spending nearly a quarter of its funds on 
education, and is willing to call in a team of outsiders to tell it to raise and spend 
much more. The mission feels strongly that education must be a national 
responsibility. Since ‘educated people constitute the most important resource 
of any nation”, and “‘educated and technically trained persons are essential for 
the development of all kinds of natural resources, it suggests that the support of 
education be given the highest priority in the development of the resources of 
the nation. .. . The future of the Republic is bright. Its people are industrious 
and resourceful, and its natural resources are great. Education is the key, and 
the only key, that can unlock the resources of the nation to their maximum 
development.” Do we share this faith? 
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An Experiment in Propaganda for Girls’ Education 
by Eve Kino, Northern Rhodesia Education Department 


In 1947 a Colonial Office Commission examined the progress of the education 
of women and girls in N. Rhodesia and in its subsequent report urged among 
other things the need for propaganda in this field, since the women of the country 
were still so much behind the men in literacy and general development. 
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An examination of school attendance returns throughout the territory shows 
a consistent preponderance of girls in the first school year and an enormous 
wastage thereafter. Early marriage and having to help at home appear to be 
the two greatest factors, apart from pure prejudice, preventing girls from 
“staying the course’. Insistence on attendance for four years once enrolment 
has been made is one new method of trying to overcome this, and there is a 
tendency too for girls to be enrolled younger and consequently with greater 
likelihood of completing a full elementary education. But the full co-operation 
of parents and grandparents cannot be wholly obtained until they are con- 
vinced that the advantages of sending girls to school out-weigh the advantages 
of keeping them at home. These advantages must appear very obvious, practical 
and utilitarian, and as “‘seeing is believing’’, it seemed that the most profitable 
line of propaganda would be to take the “‘finished product”, in the persons of 
a dozen or so educated African girls, round to the villagers to demonstrate 
before their eyes what useful assets and accomplishments their education had 
given them. 

Boarding-school girls were the obvious source of supply for the “‘finished 
product” so the time for the tour had to be during their dry-season holiday. 
This meant giving up nearly three weeks of their holiday time, but the adventure 
of it and the spirit of community service provided plenty of volunteers and 
finally ten were chosen who had some connection with the district to be 
visited, and who had attained Standard IV, V or VI. They were also benefit- 
ing incidentally as they were urban Copperbelt girls and were thus enabled to 
see something of rural life. The most backward district in the province in girls’ 
education, the old Kaonde Lunda Province, was discarded as the scene of 
operations for the experimental tour as, though the need there is most urgent, 
there are not at present enough women to staff the schools, so that urging the 
girls to school there would be premature until there are women teachers in the 
schools to teach them. Steps towards this are being taken, and in two or three 
years this area should be a profitable field for propaganda. ‘The districts chosen 
were, therefore, ones already well provided with schools and with a reasonable 
number of women teachers capable of training local girls in some of the accom- 
plishments demonstrated by the “travelling circus”. 

The emphasis throughout was on the need to send girls to, and keep them at, 
local schools for a reasonable period, and every effort was made to discourage 
the idea that girls could learn well only at boarding schools. There were usually 
a fair number of local teachers amongst the audiences and it was hoped 
that their standards might be raised and that with the encouragement and 
help of local school managers, they might be inspired in their teaching to 
meet the demands for training that any prospective pupils might make. Since 
the appeal must be strictly utilitarian, it seemed that domestic demonstra- 
tions must form a large part of the programme, but to make the show as 
light as possible a short entertainment was included and proved to be very 
popular. 

When the girls, the dates and the scene of operations had been chosen, 
preliminary preparations were begun before the end of term. The student 
teachers painted large slogans and pictures on stout sheets, cut out photographs 
and pictures from magazines and papers, and stuck them on to long scrolls— 
pictures of West African women, pictures of European women, all doing various 
jobs with the slogan below asking, ‘““When shall we do these things?” Other 
slogans were, ““Come and see what educated girls can do.” ““This woman saves 
money by making new clothes from old.” “Send your girls to school’’; together 
with inducements to “Bring your socks and we will darn them.” “Bring your 
material and we will cut you a dress.” This display was put up on arrival at 
the day’s scene of operations in order to advertise the nature of the forthcoming 
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show. After deciding with the local education officer, district officer or mis- 
sionary which villages were to be ‘“‘worked’’, we sent messengers either the 
day before or early that morning, to announce our arrival. Until we had con- 
sulted with these people we could not decide the exact form in which we should 
be working, so that no precise villages had been notified of our arrival previously 
and one day’s notice of our coming was the most they ever had. In any future 
operations of this kind it would be advisable to have as much advance publicity 
in the actual villages as possible. A very frequent remark made was, “‘If we 
had known before there would have been many more people.”’ 

Our 3-ton lorry with its dust-sheet awning had the air of an old “‘covered- 
waggon’’. Our arrival in it was usually the signal for a collection of the child 
population from miles around. Our muslin banner inviting one and all to come 
and see the educated girls endangered the lives of not a few of the African 
reading public who halted in the middle of the road to read its message! The 
banner, rather tattered, was hauled down on the return to base, but is preserved 
as a souvenir with almost as much reverence as the regimental colours of the 
survivors of Arnhem! 

The first step was to seek out the local chief to explain our purpose and 
request his co-operation. This we always had, in one or two cases rather 
bewildered at this invasion, but nevertheless polite and interested, and most 
generous in provision of Kapasos to keep order. In one village, if the applause 
for the entertainment was not considered sufficiently great the audience 
received fierce injunctions from the head Kapaso to increase its volume! The 
unloading of the lorry, which involved separating personal and sleeping luggage 
from demonstration equipment, took a bit of time and the next step was to pin 
up the display of pictures and posters. ‘This was no easy matter owing to the high 
wind which always seemed to be in full blast when we were ready to do this, 
and because of the peculiar nature of some of the African walls. We finally got 
the correct technique—drawing pins or tin tacks for kimberley brick walls and 
sellotape for burnt brick walls. 

A school was usually chosen as the site for our activities; to emphasise the 
educational nature df the demonstrations; to provide veranda shade for the 
audience to watch from; because it was a source of supply for extra tables and 
chairs to be used in the show; and because it usually had plenty of open space 
to accommodate both audience and show. 

The pictures usually caused a great deal of interest and the slogans and 
writing on the posters often attracted many readers who seemed pleased to air 
their knowledge of reading to less literate friends. In one village the local young 
men were delighted to assist with the putting up of the poster display and showed 
great persistence in the eternal battle with the wind. 

The wind was also a hindrance to the other working party, who had the job 
of erecting the demonstration house. This consisted of four tent poles and some 
twill sheeting and also formed the stage back cloth for the play part of the enter- 
tainment. The rock-like quality of the sun-baked earth was an element to be 
reckoned with when selecting the site for the ‘“‘house’’. It says much for the 
persistence of the erectors that the much-feared disaster of collapse in the midst 
of the show never occurred. The third group put out a display of finished 
knitted and sewn garments, set up the table for machining and cutting out, and 
prepared the fire for the cooking. 

On the first day these preparations took about three hours, but after that 
the teams organised themselves and an hour was usually sufficient time. When 
all was ready the party ate its midday meal and had a short rest. The girls then 
changed from their khaki travelling dresses into their white school uniforms 
ready for the show. 

About two or three o’clock, depending on the distance to be travelled after 
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the show, all was ready and the audience assembled. Indeed, some of the 
audience had assembled right from the time of our arrival, especially the junior 
section, and the numbers were being added to up to the moment of our depar- 
ture. The proceedings opened with a speech of welcome and explanation of 
our purpose by the African woman teacher member of the touring party. She 
announced who we were and where we had come from, and that we had come to 
show what useful things girls could learn in school if they were only allowed to 
stay long enough. It was not necessary to go to the Copperbelt or even to board- 
ing school. If they went to their local school and stayed till Standard II they 
could learn much. The girls who were doing these things had wise parents who 
had sent them to school when they were still young and had allowed them to 
stay there long enough to learn all these things. Now when they left school 
they would know how to be very good wives and mothers because of all they 
learned in school. 

Next followed some songs chosen by the girls themselves in English and 
Cibemba. These were changed from time to time, and sometimes they dressed 
up to suit the song, and sometimes the words of a song were changed to suit the 
district. 

After this the girls nobly went through their energetic rhythmic exercises 
often with the blaze of the afternoon sun full upon them. This was necessary 
because the villagers were usually in their gardens in the mornings and the late 
afternoon was needed for packing up and travelling to the night’s stopping 
place, and so the afternoon was the most convenient time for the performance 
of the show. The exercises and dancing were popular items and at one village 
we saw some women with babies on their backs trying to emulate the example 
set, to the amusement of their friends. 

The play which followed was one with an obvious moral, “The wise woman 
who sent all her daughters to school.’”? The outline was worked out before the 
start of the tour, but there was a good deal of impromptu variation on the theme 
from show to show. Occasionally it seemed in danger of taking up the time 
allotted for the whole proceedings and had to be “‘cut”’ by fierce whispers from 
behind the scenes. ‘The audience, though, appeared to be enthralled whatever 
its length, and rocked with laughter at the slightest provocation. Dressing up 
was very simple—the lorry driver’s cap, the houseboy’s coat turned a schoolgirl 
quite effectively into the hero or the returning husband of the play. 

The teacher now appeared again to announce that the audience should 
gather round the various demonstrations of the domestic arts that were about 
to be shown. By this time the audience were sufficiently won over to need no 
persuasion to advance to do this. At the first village the demonstrations were 
given before the entertainment but we noticed that the women especially were 
too shy to approach but would have done so after the entertainment. There 
was no time then as we had to pack up and be at our over-night stopping place 
before dark and so all later performances gave the entertainment first as a 
curtain-raiser. 

The company now split up and each side-show had its circle of watchers. 
The chief trouble was to keep the audience from advancing nearer and nearer 
to the demonstrators until they were almost on top of them. This was finally 
solved by “‘fencing in” the demonstrators with a square of forms where these 
could be borrowed, and encouraging the first row of audience to sit upon them. 
The scene of the play served also as a model house for housewifery demonstra- 
tions, making use of home-made equipment such as a dustpan cut from a 
paraffin tin and a long-handled broom made of twigs. 

The biggest.attraction was the cookery demonstration, and the girls made 
use of local materials where possible. By the Luapula and Lake Bangweulu 
fish is plentiful, and fish custard as a diet for invalids and children was received 
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with interested attention and a taste of the finished product was eaten with 
great appreciation. It was interesting to note how the older men and women 
took an interest in the cooking; and one old woman remarked to the local 
missionaries after close questioning of the girl who demonstrated, that she would 
make that fish custard in a day or two and bring it for them to taste. The 
students accompanied their demonstrations with a running commentary on 
what they were doing and were often closely questioned by their audience about 
the smallest details. In some cases they asked, “‘But where are we to get the 
milk for this?” This was in a place swarming with goats and where soya beans 
grew in abundance. They do need to be shown how to use and make the best 
of the materials they have got to hand. In most villages in these districts 
European household utensils are easily obtainable and are freely used in the 
villages and there certainly seems to be a demand amongst a good many of the 
people to be taught how to use them properly. 

Another popular item was the bed-making demonstration, especially amongst 
the male section of the audience. The camp bed was made and re-made 
several times in order that everyone should have a chance to see and on one 
occasion a bashful member of the audience ventured to try her hand at the job 
to the delight of the men watching. 

This inviting members of the audience to come and try was a popular item 
in the sewing-machine demonstration. The older women were not anxious to 
try at first, but after one or two girls turned the handle with no dire results, one 
or two of the older women did venture and delighted their friends with their 
cautious approach to the art of machining. Still, they achieved a rather 
wobbly row of stitching and were well satisfied with their efforts. 

Another art we offered to teach was knitting. Sometimes after the show 
was over, if we were staying the night in that place, a queue of would-be 
knitters would form by the girls’ sleeping quarters and a couple of local teachers 
would be seen copying down a knitting pattern in a shorthand of their own. 
We also had a cutting-out service, and at one village a copy of our paper pattern 
was eagerly sought by a local tailor! A display of hand-knitted and hand-sewn 
garments and some sisal and beadwork completed the show, and these, too, 
were picked up and carefully examined by male members of the audience, who 
appeared just as interested in everything as the women, if not more so, though 
they too asked some fairly searching questions of the students. 

Several paramount chiefs attended the show and took great interest in it. 
Chiefs Mushota, Kambwali, Kazembe, Lukwesa, Mumporokoso (a woman) 
and Milambo all attended the show and promised to do their best to encourage 
girls in their districts to go to school and stay there for a reasonable length of 
time. At one village an old man made the practical suggestion that we leave 
one girl behind there to teach all the things they had seen to the girls of that 
village. Unfortunately our personnel was not large enough to do so, but it gave 
us an idea for possible future developments. 

Other suggestions which were made with regard to future possibilities were 
that such tours might for a time be the girls’ contribution to community 
service, corresponding to the boys’ labour corps camps; also that teams of girls 
might travel with a minimum of equipment in several directions from one 
central spot, to villages reached only by bush paths. Sleeping accommodation 
is the main problem and European supervision of this at present appears 
essential. The experimental tour kept entirely to motor roads and stayed over- 
night at missions or bomas, where teachers’ houses or dormitories were available. 

It is no good, of course, persuading girls to go to school “‘to learn these 
things” if there is not a plentiful supply of women teachers, trained and com- 
petent to teach domestic subjects. ‘The need here now is to get such a supply 
of teachers. For this more European women are needed in the training 
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schools and also to supervise the teachers once they are trained and posted 
into schools. 

Many women teachers now want to return to train for specialising in 
domestic subjects, and it is hoped soon to provide such a course of training in 
the territory. Meantime women teachers’ training schools are experimenting 
with an alternative elementary teaching course. This will train girls from 
Standard IV (who are more plentiful at present than girls from Standard VI) 
to teach academic subjects in sub-standards only, but domestic subjects through- 
out the elementary and middle sections of the primary schools. With these 
teachers to supplement the specialists it should be possible to raise the whole 
standard of African domestic life in the territory. 


THE TEACHING OF CIVICS IN MALAYA 


by A. W. Pinnick, Malayan Education Service 


Mosr people are agreed that there is some danger of the spread of com- 
munist ideas and cold-war methods in South-east Asia. It seems then to be of 
particular importance to consider what should be the attitude of teachers to 
these problems. 

Recently the teachers’ unions of Malaya and Singapore organised a 
vacation course in Singapore to which some hundreds of teachers travelled at 
their own expense from all parts of the country. The writer was asked by the 
teachers to give a course of lectures on civics, and this article is based on those 
lectures and on subsequent discussions with teachers. 

No attempt is here made to give a short definition of what Asian teachers 
understand by civics or by the wider conception of education for citizenship. 
Some would assert that these things cannot be taught at all in schools, as they 
are not subjects but a way of life. Nevertheless, many Malayan teachers are 
agreed that there exists the immediate danger of some immature minds being 
attracted by the activities of bandits or terrorists who fight against constituted 
authority and steal food, arms and ammunition to lead a Robin-Hood-like 
existence. Colonel Spencer Chapman’s book, The Jungle is Neutral, vividly 
portrays the communist idealism which attracted Chinese youths to guerrilla 
warfare against the Japanese forces and kept them in the jungle to fight other 
so-called imperialists after the war. 

The more specious parts of the communist ideal might crowd out of young 
minds the knowledge of the true methods of communism. Many teachers feel 
that they should try to show young people a positive ideal rather than the 
negative and probably vaguer ideal of mere anti-communism; in other words, 
to show them what democracy is rather than what communism is not. In a 
country in which, in spite of terrorism, great strides are being made towards 
self-government, the teaching of some facts which will help towards an under- 
standing of the workings of a modern democracy seems to be an urgent neces- 
sity. In the East, it is true, the danger that the school will be regarded as 
a mere teaching shop is even greater than it has been in the West. Some facts, 
however, must be taught in order to show more clearly how individual respon- 
sibility and the sense of a communal life are the foundations on which can be 
built a true social sense. One can recognise that the danger arising from the 
division of education into compartments is the exaggeration of one aspect of 
education, and yet assert that there is an urgent need for something else to be 
done when very rapid changes are evident all around us. The thirst of young 
people of South-east Asia to-day for more changes is greatly stimulated by 
advertisements, films, the press, the radio, increased transport facilities, and the 
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display of a greater variety of imported goods. Their attitudes must be chang- 
ing towards religion and social ethics and towards Government. The old idea 
that Government was something with which most people are not concerned will 
change as young people realise that Government is becoming a responsibility 
for the many. 

It is difficult for Asians who have not studied English history very exten- 
sively to realise that much of what we understand by democracy in Great Britain 
is the growth of at least three centuries—and three very crowded centuries— 
of struggle. To understand what communism is not we must learn what 
democracy is. We must realise that the principles of democracy, which are not 
usually now considered as debatable in Great Britain, are in danger of being 
forgotten, or taken too much for granted, unless we learn something of how they 
were established. If we believe in the values on which democracy is based we 
must teach them. We must be able to explain that the failings of democracy 
are often exaggerated and its greater successes minimised. Dictators, com- 
munist or otherwise, exploit these failings and see to it that the masses under 
their control get just enough knowledge and news, and no more, to encourage 
them to follow their leader. 

In so many subjects the real test of the success of a school is perhaps the 
creation of the capability and the anxiety to learn more. In the past, civics, 
taught incidentally in many Commonwealth countries, has included loyalty 
to the constitution through history and ceremonial, understanding of local 
government through descriptive teaching and some visits, interest in current 
events through newspapers and correspondence abroad, school societies with 
popularly elected officers, the development of social consciousness through the 
team spirit and the expectation of high standards of conduct from older pupils. 
In the future, in a country like Malaya, more seems to be necessary. Citizen- 
ship is partly a matter of learning responsibility in industry and commerce and 
for taxes, but now this responsibility will soon be learnt by our pupils in trade 
unions, clubs, societies and through local elections. More of the values and 
philosophy on which democracy is based should surely be inculcated. There 
should be a growing pride in democratic achievement and a better under- 
standing of the spirit rather than the mere machinery of democracy. Thus a 
race like the Chinese, with their unique sense of fair play and reasonableness, 
should have little difficulty in understanding that the judge is more important 
than the law courts, for he stands for fair play between suspected criminals and 
the community or between litigants. Similarly Eastern races are really demo- 
cratic in sentiment. Confucian and other ideals of kindness, freedom, justice 
and the search for truth can be seen to be expressed in the political sphere in 
democratic forms of government. Adolescents have heard much from parents 
and teachers of their own race about these ideals in the personal and individual 
spheres, but they need extra help in understanding the wider applications of 
these ideals in the sphere of social conduct. Experience shows that adolescents 
of all races often have an absorbing interest in such topics. 

Younger children through their activities have plenty of opportunities in 
Malaya of seeing concrete illustrations of civic activities. They see much 
building of schools and houses and roads, they take notice of the activities of 
policemen, builders, bus conductors, road menders, and they hear talks in 
their homes about mother’s shopping list, their father’s work and the cost of 
living. Certain aspects of these subjects are even more interesting to girls than 
to boys. But it is difficult to proceed from thoughts of these conerete things to 
abstract reasoning. Even in country districts, however, adolescents can begin 
to realise that the study of such matters is an inexact science. They can under- 
stand that shorter hours of work mean less output but that such quantities 
cannot easily be measured. They can realise that a lower price for rice will 
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encourage greater sales, but not proportionately greater, and that cheaper 
bicycles may lead to a more than proportionate increase in sales in their own 
districts. From this reasoning they can go on to discuss the justice and 
desirability of suggested changes in taxation, and how social services should 
be paid for. 

There are some who still say that this is introducing undesirable political 
discussion in schools. The fear is understandable in a country like Malaya at 
the present time, but most authorities realise that this is not political in the harm- 
ful sense, but is an aid to clear thinking on admittedly controversial matters. 
The.training in independent judgment is badly wanted, and the risk of bias 
from a teacher in a school is much less than the risk of bias from the Press, from 
advertisements, from propagandist organisations seeking for young followers, 
and even from the home. It is not indoctrination but a defence against the 
baser forms of propaganda. The authorities of schools managed by religious 
organisations, of which there are very many in Malaya, are realising more and 
more that moral and religious education is much more than the constant 
repetition of a narrow range of thought and feeling. It can be, and it is, illus- 
trated by reference to changing civic affairs. 

In a country where different races with different cultural backgrounds 
attend the same schools in which English is the medium of instruction, it is 
even more difficult than in the West to teach history, because it seems to belong 
almost entirely to an adult world. Yet it is possible to trace history backwards, 
to show from what seeds contemporary institutions have developed. It is a vital 
necessity to get young people to realise that the police who are fighting against 
the guerrillas are not suppressors of liberty, as they were a few years ago when 
under Japanese control, but are the logical development of the watchmen, and 
bodyguards of important persons about which the children can read in the 
history of their own people. The study of the neighbourhood, of the recent 
history of local families, followed by the study of transport and legal and 
financial links with other parts of the country, can in Malaya be particularly 
well linked at a later stage with the study of religious and commercial links 
with Muslim countries, China, India, and Europe. On such topics there are 
ample opportunities for individual work, and small pieces of elementary 
research, where family backgrounds of immigrant and indigenous peoples are 
so varied. The methods of independent inquiry, and the art so acquired of 
finding one’s way about books of reference and periodicals, may be of greater 
importance than the actual information so acquired, but they cannot fail to 
broaden the minds of future citizens. 

Similarly there is a distinct gain in Malaya in not over-emphasising the 
commercial aspect of man’s life in teaching geography. Where so much depends 
on both exports and imports, the familiar causes and effects studied as part of 
so-called human geography help to develop an understanding of inter-depen- 
dence, and of the advantages of being part of a larger unit such as the Common- 
wealth. It is perhaps even more important to encourage understanding of and 
sympathy with other peoples through some studies of their different religions 
and customs. In fact there is nothing more urgent and important in a “‘melting- 
pot” of races such as Malaya than the growth of an all-community spirit. Local 
patriotism and the habit of working and playing together will help the different 
racial communities to realise this ideal, so also will the appropriate teaching of 
certain subjects in schools. 

No doubt in Great Britain there is much to be said for teaching citizenship 
only incidentally through history, geography and other subjects, and not as a 
separate subject. In Malaya there is much more to be said for the opposite 
point of view, although the label citizenship or civics need not always be used. 
There is a constant need for the inculcation of the feeling that children will 
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inherit the fruits of the labour of their forefathers in comparatively recent times 
in this “‘new” country, and that the future is in the hands of children of all 
races as partners in building a nation. Much discrimination is needed because 
we cannot ignore failures and mistakes. We must sympathise with the victims 
and at the same time help children to appreciate both official and voluntary 
efforts to rectify the mistakes. How much more important is it, therefore, to 
know when to treat the Press as an ally and when to treat it, or parts of it, as an 
obstacle. It is unfortunately true that some newspapers in some colonial areas 
—although hardly at present in Malaya—are totally irresponsible. Con- 
siderable skill is needed to separate the news from a very biased propaganda, 
and something can be done in schools to develop the necessary critical faculties. 
Even a short elementary course in both descriptive and analytical economics is 
possible with youths in their later ’teens, and a large proportion in the top 
classes of Malayan secondary schools are as old as this, especially since the 
Japanese occupation. Good teaching of “human” geography can be shown 
to be an excellent basis for the more quantitative “‘descriptive’” economics. 
The more important ‘analytical’? economics can be taught by a few teachers 
qualified to teach it to post-certificate pupils. 

Even plain arithmetic has its special use in illustrating practical and urgent 
questions for Malayan citizens. Emphasis can be laid on an understanding of 
the use of index numbers of foods, clothing and other necessities as the basis of 
calculation of cost-of-living allowances. Comparisons can be made of provident 
funds and life assurances. These are more familiar in Great Britain but are 
becoming of increasing importance ‘n a country where thrift and freedom from 
moneylenders are positive and negative expressions of the safer kind of democracy 
supported by young people with a stake in the country. Much the same can be 
said of the very slowly growing co-operative societies. Might not their future 
growth depend more on the teachers than on the Public Relations Department? 

In thus considering how methods of teaching certain subjects can help us 
train pupils to become active builders of a modern democracy we are forced 
to realise that one of our aims is to encourage more individual effort and initia- 
tive, without which Western society would not have evolved as we knowit. Itis 
difficult for Commonwealth peoples to realise this before they have had a 
history of self-government. No doubt the peoples of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
will now be learning it faster through experience, but the average man in 
Malaya, and probably in certain parts of Africa, is still inclined to rely too much 
on the state and too little on himself. He knows that a large proportion of the 
Europeans around him are Government servants and that Government provides 
most of the medical and educational services, roads, water and electricity 
supplies. It is not surprising that he regards Government as the source of all 
benefits. ‘The younger people need to be helped to realise that by experience 
in co-operative societies, trade unions, committees, boards and councils they 
will learn the true nature of democracy, and at the same time help their own 
people and themselves. ‘The results of more realistic education may show them- 
selves very slowly, but for that reason the education is all the more urgently 
needed, especially in Commonwealth countries where rapid political and 
economic developments are expected. 

One more special difficulty needs to be faced. It is good to begin with the 
home and familiar things, and to stimulate local patriotism, but the purely 
“‘parish-pump”’ attitude towards larger problems can be dangerous. Good 
geography teaching with its emphasis on inter-dependence of countries does 
combat this attitude, but more is needed to help people in a small corner of the 
Commonwealth to realise the advantages and obligations arising from links 
with the rest of the Commonwealth. In Malaya the Press is not always a good 
ally in this respect. There is a tendency in some quarters to speak about 
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“domination” by Whitehall, to suggest the keeping of U.S. dollars which Malaya 
earns, and to forget the many financial, personal, cultural, scientific, professional, 
educational and administrative links with the Commonwealth whicn are well 
worth preserving. For the time being the need for military and perhaps 
diplomatic assistance is obvious enough, but when that need seems to recede 
we want our young people to value the other links. 


NOTES 


UNESCO and Mass Education 

On November 10, 1950, the Executive Board of UNESCO approved a 
$20,000,000 plan, extending over a period of twelve years, for the creation of 
a world network of fundamental education centres. This scheme, which is to 
be financed by private and Government funds outside UNESCO’s regular 
budget, will be submitted to the Organisation’s General Conference for final 
adoption next summer. 

The plan is part of a world-wide drive against illiteracy and low living 
standards. It calls for the establishment of a network of six regional centres in 
five of the areas of the world where UNESCO’s member states are seeking 
help in their efforts to eradicate illiteracy. These centres are to be established 
in equatorial Africa, Latin America, the Far East, India, and the Middle East. 
For the benefit of the countries of each region, they will carry out: 

(1) research to determine the real needs of the area and experimentation 
into new methods and media of fundamental education suited to these 
needs; 
training in each centre of 100 specialists, teachers, and field workers for 
a year, or a total of 5,400 specialists in the six centres by the end of 
twelve years; 
production of locally adapted teaching materials, including literacy 
texts, reading matter, guides to teachers and field workers, filmstrips 
and films, and radio recordings. 
mobile missions of experts to go into the field to help local governments 
to apply the techniques involved, and the materials produced, to their 
literacy campaigns. 

The centres have been conceived not merely as training schools or production 
units but as nuclei of experimentation. One of the novel features of the 
UNESCO scheme has been referred to as “‘training by chain reaction”. A large 
proportion of the 5,400 specialists trained in fundamental education methods 
at the end of twelve years will return to their countries in teams to establish 
national or local training centres, thus the number of trained personnel resulting 
directly or indirectly from the work of the regional centres will be multiplied by 
‘chain reaction’ through the establishment of these branch agencies. 

Of the six centres, one will be specially equipped with a field unit for the 
production of model educational films. Another will be set up to provide special 
research and training in the production of radio programmes for fundamental 
education. 

The UNESCO scheme for setting up the fundamental education centres will 
make an indirect but positive contribution to the vast plan of technical assistance 
for economic development recently launched by the United Nations and its 
agencies. It will make available specialists trained in new educational methods 
and the tools needed to convey to the masses of people in these areas the 
rudimentary knowledge and skills without which they cannot achieve a higher 


standard of living. 
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Mass Education—Uganda 

The main mediums in promoting rural betterment are the demonstration 
teams and the mobile cinemas. ; 

In Buganda the previous policy of extensive touring giving general instruc- 
tion on a variety of subjects was discontinued and a policy of concentration was 
adopted by the demonstration team on its return from Busoga, where it had 
been seconded after the Buganda disturbances in April. 

There are two kinds of concentration: the first consists of a propaganda 
campaign on a single subject of outstanding importance over a wide area, 
and the second a campaign with a variety of subjects confined to a small 
area. Thus, for three months during the cotton planting season the team 
carried out a campaign of the first type, concentrating on cotton planting and 
endeavouring to reach as many people as possible. Propaganda, in con- 
junction with the agricultural officers, was put over in a variety of different 
methods, including practical demonstrations, printed pamphlets, and quiz 
competitions. 

Later the team undertook a concentrated campaign in a single gombolola 
in Busiro County. Four main subjects were chosen: Protection of Water Supplies, 
Digging of Latrines, Soil Conservation and Manuring. Careful preparation 
was made for this campaign and before it began, meetings of the officers of the 
various departments concerned were held. The gombolola Council met twice 
to discuss the campaign, and thirty-five members of the council were taken to 
see other parts of the country where improvements in agriculture and public 
health had already been satisfactorily undertaken. During the campaign itself, 
the team gave concerts and demonstrations and undertook practical work 
together with the local people. Staff of the medical and agricultural depart- 
ments were present throughout. Cinema shows were given in the evenings with 
films chosen as far as possible dealing with the subjects of the campaign. Walt 
Disney’s Hookworm and a locally made film on soil conservation (The Story of 
Sayi) were the most valuable films shown. Wherever possible questions were 
invited and answered at the conclusion of each film. Finally, council meetings 
were held in each muluka before the team’s departure, to discuss what had 
been done and to make plans for the future. 

It is encouraging to note that this area, six months later, is one to which 
parties of African visitors are conducted to show what can be done by the people 
for themselves. 

In the eastern province the two demonstration teams worked for the greater 
part of the year on a basis of concentration in a particular area for three weeks 
at a time, instead of moving about almost daily to fresh audiences. On arrival 
in an area the team starts off with a concert and an exhibition of the improve- 
ments which the team is trying to teach in that area. This preliminary intro- 
duction is then followed by house-to-house visiting, each team member working 
a special area accompanied by a local sub-chief or council member. The 
subjects tackled in this way have naturally varied according to the season and 
the district, but the basic lessons have been of an agricultural nature. The 
local agricultural staff—sometimes the agricultural officer himself—have invari- 
ably accompanied the team members on their tours and have so been available 
to give advice to the team and authoritative information to the people. Other 
subjects tackled, at the request of district teams, have been the construction of 
pit latrines and the conservation of water supplies. 

The northern province demonstration team has continued to operate with 
a fair degree of success in spite of the fact that no welfare officer was available 
for posting to that province. During the first half of the year the team was 
seconded to the eastern province and was engaged on an intensive campaign 
in an area of West Budama, where it could work, owing to language similarities, 
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more easily than either of the eastern province teams. The campaign was 
directed against hookworm and malnutrition, both of which are very prevalent 
in that area. In addition to lectures, the exhibition of posters and suitable films, 
house-to-house visiting was undertaken. It is early yet to assess the permanent 
results of this campaign: in order that this special effort should not be wasted 
it was decided to post a health orderly for follow-up work to this area after the 
team’s departure. His reports are encouraging, and it is hoped that the team 
will pay a return visit to the area. 

The western province team, which is normally divided into two working 
sections so that more ground can be covered, was employed on special propa- 
ganda campaigns at gombolola level in Ankole and ‘Toro districts for the first 
six months of the year. The subjects chosen were agricultural and veterinary, 
with practical work on improved water supplies, both for man and beast. From 
July onwards a policy of concentration in small areas was adopted. The Ankole 
district team selected an isolated muruka, Igorora, in South Rwampara, for 
a concentrated campaign to eradicate hookworm and roundworm. First a 
detailed survey of the area was made, to find out what latrines there were and 
whether any of them were adequate, the location of all water supplies, and the 
names of people who would help in the campaign. Talks with individuals and 
a council meeting showed that most of the 524 inhabitants were more than 
willing to have proper latrines and protect their water supplies if the doctor 
would then come to treat them all for worms. A welfare assistant was then 
stationed in the muruka for ten days to get to know the people and to prepare 
the ground for the demonstration team. The muruka chief, an ex-policeman, 
threw himself whole-heartedly into the work and managed to get over two- 
thirds of the population to attend the demonstration team’s performance and 
the showing of a film on hookworm, which were given prior to house-to-house 
visiting. Little further persuasion was needed the following week, when the 
team split into seven groups of two or three members, each with its own area, 
in order to try and persuade all householders to dig 15-feet deep latrines. Three 
days were allowed for this work, and the results were astonishing. By the end 
of the third day there was hardly a household which had not got down to 8 or 
9 feet, and many had reached the standard 15 feet. The team members helped 
with the digging, particularly for old people. The next three days were devoted 
to communal work on the protection of water supplies and the completion of 
the latrines. A health inspector then toured the area and finally the doctor 
came for examination of stools and for mass treatment of the population. A 
return visit was then made in December, and the medical officer examined some 
fifty stools, collected as far as possible from the same people who had been 
previously tested for infection. ‘The medical officer’s report showed that com- 
pared with a 46 per cent infection before treatment, the rate of infection had 
now dropped to 24 per cent. It is of interest that two-thirds of the re-infected 
or uncured people were grown men. 

The work of the demonstration teams is complementary to the activities of 
other departments and it is therefore difficult to assess results, but definite 
improvements can now be credited to the work of the teams. In particular, 
increased tree-planting and the use of murram blocks for building (the teams 
sell moulds for blockmaking after practical demonstrations) in the eastern 
province; the construction and use of pit latrines in many districts; the improve- 
ment of water supplies and, what is perhaps the most important, an increase in 
the spirit of self-help and an understanding of Government measures. House- 
to-house visiting has been successful because the team members have taken off 
their coats and given practical help in works of improvement, and also because 
they carry no penal powers and are so regarded as friends and not as tiresome 


inspectors. 
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A good deal of work is being done in the encouragement of village 
crafts. A number of clubs, including women’s clubs, have shown increasing 
interest in improving the local manufacture of baskets, rope, fish traps, 
beehives, wooden spoons and other simple domestic articles, and in the 
preparation of beeswax. Knitting is very popular with both sexes. The main 
difficulty in improving village crafts is the conservatism of the people and 
the lack of qualified mobile instructors to demonstrate new and improved 
methods. 

Agricultural shows have been held in all provinces during the year: these 
are not, of course, a direct departmental responsibility, but officers, welfare 
assistants, and the demonstration teams have co-operated in their organisation. 
There can be no doubt of the popularity of these shows, which promote a healthy 
competitive spirit and give desirable public recognition to the efficient farmer 
and capable housewife. In Busoga a ‘Better Houses Competition’? was 
successfully held. Supervision of the Ajeluk model village in ‘Teso has been 
continued with ever-decreasing financial assistance (1947 £1,897, 1948 £1,307, 
1949 £281). Expenditure now is restricted to the cost of the upkeep of Govern- 
ment property, i.e. the school, dispensary and staff quarters, and the payment, 
at the request of the Forest Department, of the salary of a local man, who, 
having attended a short course in forestry, now supervises the maintenance of 
plantations, and the cutting in them, by the voluntary effort of the people. The 
leader of the Teso demonstration team, which has its headquarters at Ajeluk, 
a Tesot himself, is an ex-rural assistant and his advice is now much sought after 
by the local council. Progress has been satisfactory: the people are becoming 
more self-reliant, the standard of cultivation has been maintained with less 
supervision, houses are now rethatched by the owners as a matter of course, 
school attendance is excellent and a further class has had to be added. In 
December the annual Ajeluk Show was held on a more elaborate scale. Apart 
from local exhibits and competitions, the Veterinary, Agriculture, Medical, and 


Forest departments all staged departmental stands and practical exhibits. 


Mass Education—Kenya 

These are some recent examples of mass education projects in Kenya. 

There was the tree-planting campaign in Muputi in Machakos district, 
initiated to try to restore the country to some of its erstwhile luxuriance. The 
district team put the community development officer in charge of the education 
of the people regarding the value of wind-breaks and plantation to retain the 
moisture in the soil and reduce the desiccating power of the wind. The inhabi- 
tants were suspicious and conservative, they attributed the increasing desert 
conditions to reduced rainfall and thought that mere man could not put things 
right. After a campaign in which modern educational methods such as the 
cinema, news sheet and poster, and the ancient ones of discussion and teaching 
were used incessantly, the people were won round. On the appointed day, with 
almost a religious fervour, they embarked on their vast voluntary effort to plant 
half a million trees. Nature, in symbolic fashion, encouraged their enterprise by 
sending rain that night. 

Again, there was the stock improvement campaign in Kajulu, a small 
location near Kisumu. The number of inferior beasts to be found in this 
location is remarkable, and the grazing is poor and limited. The people again 
saw little point in castrating their bulls and bull calves; when the district 
commissioner first announced the district team’s proposal, they were in fact 
actively opposed. The community development officer was, as in Machakos, 
given the job of changing their attitude. He had a week in which to do it, and 
he brought in the cinema van, the public address equipment, the wireless set, 
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the news sheet, posters, pamphlets, and his own personality. At the end of that 
time the district commissioner decided to send out his teams of workers under 
the agricultural officer, the veterinary officer, and the district officer, and see 
what happened. 

On the first day they were almost inundated with stock owners driving in 
their bulls for castration. They dealt with 150 in the day, and by the end of 
the campaign 644 had been castrated. 

Other examples could be quoted where the people have been persuaded to 
cut fire-breaks to protect forests, to build community centres and schools, and 
carry, out other communal and voluntary works, but these will suffice. 

On the other hand, many instances will be called to mind where eminently 
worthwhile schemes have been brought to naught by a lack of appreciation of 
their desirability by the people concerned. Would these have been successful 
if a campaign from the human aspect had been conducted in the first place? It 
can only remain a matter of conjecture. 

But apart from the work in connection with special projects the community 
development officer has a full life. He must be constantly on safari in his district, 
getting to know the people, their language and customs, their problems and 
needs. He is not liable to transfer from district to district, and so is in a favour- 
able position to do this. 

Among his other activities is that which is concerned with youth, possibly 
the most problematic section of the community in some areas. The difficulty 
lies with the young man, often little more than a boy, who leaves the primary 
school and goes to seek clerical employment in the towns. Apart from manual 
work, which he is disinclined to accept, this is all he is qualified for. In the 
vast majority of cases he is unsuccessful in his search as the number of vacancies 
is few. He then resorts to drifting round the towns, living with friends, often 
getting into debt, sometimes resorting to crime, eventually driven to return 
home penniless, disgruntled and embittered; unable to understand that the 
little education he has received will not qualify him for a well-paid job; unable 
to realise that he can be of more value in improving the methods of cultivation 
and living among his own people or of starting at the bottom in a more humble 
form of employment and working his way up. 

To assist this type of youth in finding his feet and turn him into a useful 
member of society, the community development officer in Fort Hall, where the 
problem appears perhaps in its most acute form, is planning youth camps on 
the lines of the Duke of York’s camps in England and the Y.M.C.A. camps 
during the years of depression. He has managed to persuade groups of these 
young men to give their labour voluntarily in reafforestation of bare hillsides 
and in building community centres, and is now planning to build workshops 
where they can learn a trade. 

Sport is another outlet, the value of which is sometimes insufficiently appre- 
ciated except by those who have had experience of its value. It must be 
remembered that before the advent of the European the place of the youth in 
society was assured. Having graduated in the initiation ceremonies, he auto- 
matically entered the warrior age-grade. He had a purpose in life; his task 
was the protection of the home and the seizing of cattle from neighbouring 
tribes to swell the clan’s herds. He had to keep himself physically fit for this 
purpose; he was an object of admiration when he returned home from a 
successful foray, when he was unsuccessful he often died in battle. The only 
substitute he now has is a somewhat uninspiring journey in search of employ- 
ment, with, if he is fortunate, a return home with sufficient money to give 
presents to parents and friends, and to dress himself in finery. There is, however, 
an opening for the footballer or the athlete to become a hero, and for this 
reason, and in order to develop the manly virtues, competitions of various kinds 
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are fostered in all districts. We find the Nyanza tribes excel at football and also 
show great enthusiasm for canoe racing, the pastoralists excel at athletics, those 
in the central province, though not so athletically inclined, are becoming keener 
on sport year by year, and many have reached the front rank. 

Other organisations such as the Boy Scouts are given every encouragement, 
and there can be few movements which have a greater appeal among Africans 
or a greater value. Most community development officers take an active 
interest and some are area commissioners. 

One of the principal duties of community development officers, however, is 
that of district information officer. It is probable that in the near future each 
of them will be provided with his own travelling cinema unit; at present there 
are only sufficient units for them to work on a provincial basis, which means 
that they can have little educational value, owing to the short time they can be 
made available in any one area. All community centres, however, have their 
own filmstrip projectors even now, and it is the centre which is used as the 
principal focus of information; its library, newspapers, posters, charts, and the 
like make it possible to teach those who are willing to learn something more of 
their country, its problems, and the steps being taken to solve them. But this is 
not enough, and Jeanes School, the centre for community development in the 
Colony, has to make its contribution. 

At Jeanes School, apart from students on long courses, a number of adults 
such as chiefs, African district councillors, welfare workers (male and female) 
probation assistants, and the like attend short courses. They are taught how 
to carry out their various jobs, but at the same time are given a concentrated 
series of lectures on matters concerning the Colony, which every citizen should 
know if he is to be a loyal and useful member of society. The methods employed 
are similar to those adopted at Ashridge in England. The subjects include the 
history of Kenya from slavery and barbarism to its present stage of economic 
and social development; the history of the growth of our economic system from 
that of subsistence to one of industry; the methods of taxation adopted by 
central and local government, showing how the wealthier individuals help to 
finance the services of the poorer sections; the importance of the family and 
home; the form of government that has grown up in the Colony and how it 
works; basic principles of agriculture, veterinary science and hygiene; and many 
other subjects such as co-operative societies, the probation system and the like. 
To supplement the lectures, instruction is given through films and visits to 
places of importance around Nairobi, such as factories, trade schools, farms, and 
public institutions. 

To enable those attending these courses to pass on what they have learned, 
however, they are all provided with copies of the lectures given, and if present 
plans go through, they will shortly be published. They will then be available 
for much wider distribution in teacher training and other departmental schools. 
They will also be available for district courses organised at schools in the 
holidays for leading Africans in the area, though such courses will naturally 
have a more local bias. In this way it is hoped to extend the scope of fundamen- 
tal education with, it is hoped, a better appreciation among responsible Africans 
of the Government’s achievements and plans for the future. In this way it is 
hoped to engender a spirit of co-operation, to enable greater strides to be taken 
in future, unhindered by the detractions of ill wishers and disgruntled mal- 
contents. Knowledge is an essential ingredient of the useful citizen and 
Africans are thirsting to acquire it, and thus understand the meaning of this 
strange modern world. 

Before concluding, a word must be said of that most important aspect of 
community development which is concerned with the training of women. No 
general improvement in the standards of the ordinary African home, of the 
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upbringing of the children to become decent citizens, or the methods of 
agriculture, etc., can be achieved unless the mothers are given appropriate 
training. 

Africans are perhaps not unnaturally unconvinced of the value of normal 
education for girls, but they are in no two minds regarding that of practical 
domestic training. Jeanes School is shortly to start such courses, which have 
for long been given to the wives of those attending the school; other centres at 
Kericho and Kisumu will follow suit. Centres in the African areas already exist 
but will be expanded and staff engaged to supervise them. In this way it is 
hoped to achieve a general improvement in the standard of living in the course 
of time. 

The training of women up to the present time has been principally in 
connection with village crafts. This will not be abandoned, though it will take 
its proper place in the general domestic training scheme. At the same time the 
rural industries officer, who is a member of the social welfare organisation, 
will continue to develop rural crafts, to preserve those that are tending to die 
out and to foster others which can be of economic value to African craftsmen. 
A very considerable secondary industry is growing up in the production of 
carvings, soapstone ware, basket and leatherwork, and we may look toa 
considerable expansion in the future. 

Community development is becoming an important part of the machinery 
of government. Its preoccupation is with the individual, its task the solution of 
the human problem. As the technical departments deal with the material 
problems of development, so does this organisation deal with the psychological 
ones. How fruitless it would be were new methods of agriculture or animal 
husbandry to be discovered by the research organisations, and their adoption 
resisted by the people whom they were intended to benefit, simply through 
suspicion and lack of understanding. New methods must constantly be evolved 
to avoid this tragic state of affairs. 


East African Literature Bureau 

The 1950 report of the text-books editor shows that this part of the East 
African literature bureau is getting into its stride. The school syllabuses have 
been revised in Kenya, Uganda and Tanganyika, and the Zanzibar syllabus is 
in course of revision. ‘The hard-pressed education departments have found it 
difficult to spare as much effort as they had hoped for authorship, and the staff 
of the bureau have had to fill the gap. Books are being issued in ten different 
languages plus English and Swahili. At the time of the report, 40 books were 
in the press or had been already published during the year, and very many 
more were in preparation. The subjects dealt with, besides vernacular readers, 
are English, arithmetic, geography, history, civics, nature study, hygiene, 
physical training, agriculture, teacher training, music, geometry, handwork, 
handwriting, biography, biology, business, and language study. There is a 
sizeable block of fiction. The bureau arranges for a number of books to be 
published by commercial firms, but its own direct publishing activity is very 
considerable. 


The Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland Joint Publications Bureau 

The June 1950 bulletin of this bureau records a list of nine works published 
during the first half of the year, all but one of them published by commercial 
firms; nineteen more were in the press. The languages used are English, 
Nyanja, Bemba, Lala, Tonga, Lozi, Nsenga, Tumbuka; the subjects covered 
are mothercraft, history, civics, fiction, business, travel, and cookery, with of 
course the usual quota of vernacular general readers. 
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As we are on the subject of the N.R.N.J.P.B., we are glad to print a 
rejoinder we have received to a comment made in the July 1950 issue of Oversea 
Education. We complained that the bureau’s title was too long for common use, 
and suggested a shorter one. We sometimes hit the ball pretty hard in Oversea 
Education, and it seldom comes back into our court. It would be nice to think 
that our service was unreturnable, but we fear that the absence of a return 
must often mean that we have served a fault. However, this time the ball is 
returned. This is what the N.R.N.J.P.B. says: 

It was suggested in the July number of Oversea Education that the title of 
the Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland Joint Publications Bureau was too 
heavy and that “‘Central African Publishers”? would be better. There is 
no doubt about the soundness of the writer’s argument that the word 
Joint” is unnecessary. It was helpful when we were catching funds; but 
from now on we are cutting out the “Joint”. But it would not be right for 
us to describe ourselves simply as publishers: we do publish a little on our 
own account: but chiefly we act as go-betweens for individuals and Govern- 
ment Departments on the one hand and British publishing firms on the 
other. And it would be at least an error of tactics to call ourselves Central 
African: friends of ours in Southern Rhodesia who would like to join in with 
us would not be helped if we publicly assumed that they had already joined. 

But there is a more subtle objection: when we were the African Literature 
Committee of Ndola we were sometimes known by our initials as ‘‘A.L.C.”’: 

there is a firm called the African Lakes Corporation which has a long 
standing tradition in Central Africa connected with the early explorers 
and missionaries, and supplies excellent groceries, excluding liquor: it is 
commonly known as ‘“‘Mandala”’, but this did not prevent us from receiving 
quite frequently railway advice notes for syrups and jams and consign- 
ments of butter liable to come to no good whilst standing on a hot railway 
station waiting for us to re-direct that railway advice note. When con- 
signments of books came to Mandala they usually collected and brought 
them along to us, which was typically nice of them. But altogether it was 
not very convenient. Now we have moved to Lusaka we have as our 
neighbours about three miles away (Lusaka being somewhat spread out) 
the Central African Post. Difficulties might arise if we had the same initials 
and became ‘‘Central African Publishers”. Two quotations from the Central 
African Post may illustrate this point: 


“PURE Leghorn and Rhode Island Reds. 100 two weeks old chicks, 
1s.each. 100 cockerels, pure-bred. 4 weeks to 6 weeks Leghorns—Rhode 
Island Reds. 1s. each and ts. 6d. each. 200 pullets, same breed, 4 weeks 
to 6 weeks, 25. 6d. and 4s. each. Reason for selling, moving and have 
too many. Apply—C.A.P., Box 1408.” 
“WANTED immediately, suitable Barman for a lounge in Lusaka. 
Must be single—no accommodation at present. Reply, giving refer- 
ences and stating salary required to Box 1404, C.A.P.” 
The suggested new title ““Central African Publishers” would, therefore, we 
feel, be unfitting. 
Good enough, fifteen all. But even without the “Joint”’, the title is still too 
long. “‘Central African Publishers” is out. But how about “‘Lusaka Publica- 
tions Bureau”? Thirty-fifteen? 


Southern Sudan Publications Bureau 
We have seen two issues of Future, the magazine published by the publica- 
tions bureau of the Ministry of Education at Juba, in the Southern Sudan. It 
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is attractively illustrated with line drawings, and contains a cunning mixture 
of entertainment and instruction. There is a serial, an abridgment of Mofolo’s 
Chaka. There are short stories and jokes, and strip cartoons. The instructional 
matter includes hints on carpentry, an outline of simple psychology, tribal 
history, exhortations to grow more food, a description of trade unions, and, of 
course, letters to the editor and book reviews. There is a Sudanese editor and 
an English advisory editor; and it is encouraging to notice that the latter issue 
has a much bigger proportion of Sudanese contributors. 


Library Exhibition in the South Pacific 

At a recent meeting of the South Pacific Conference, the social development 
section prepared an exhibit of books suitable for a village library. The exhibit 
contained 150 books, their total cost being £6 7s. 4d., which (as the Conference 
secretariat remarked) “‘is surely not beyond the resources of a village, co-operative 
society, church council or community groups”. The books in the exhibit were 
drawn from the various well-known series of books in simple English issued by 
British publishing firms or by the various literature bureaux in Africa, Jamaica 
and elsewhere. It was suggested that the South Pacific needed a literature 
bureau of its own, responsible to the Commission and working in close co-opera- 
tion with the administrations and the commercial publishing houses. 

It is interesting to note that although “‘in some areas (New Guinea, the 
Solomons and the New Hebrides) few can as yet read or write, in most of the 
island groups the rate of literacy is as high as, or higher than, in Europe”’. 


Trinidad Community Education 

The education extension service of Trinidad and Tobago has started a 
monthly paper called Community Education. Kennedy’s Latin grammar (in 
which we were made once upon a time to learn the examples by heart) has 
somewhere a tag which says, ““He who has mixed the useful with the pleasing 
has won every vote.”” Whether that is sound electioneering practice to-day we 
wouldn’t know; but Trinidad seems to have taken it to heart. 

The September number is a double one, the printers in Trinidad having 
been unable to get the August issue out till the September issue was due—how 
like England! The first page is all about a women’s conference in Jamaica, 
under the headline (slightly reminiscent of the Communist Manifesto) ‘‘Women 
of Trinidad—Unite!”’ Page 2 is headed ‘‘The Pen is Mightier’’. It contains 
two original poems, an extract from Princess Alice’s inaugural speech as 
Chancellor of the University College, letters from London and from a cultural 
organisation in Trinidad, and a short description of peasant life in the Abruzzi. 
On page 3 you learn all about your farm and garden—pig manure, why tomato 
skins split, how to step up egg production, gestation periods of livestock. Page 
4 gives us a quiz, an article on steel bands, and a highly improving article on 
how to speak in public. The next page is all about friendly societies, except for 
a series of seven one-sentence news items with editorial comments, like the sort 
of thing in some London evening papers. Page 6 is a page of local news, page 7 
a page of foreign news: saucepan radios in Nigeria, the eradication of malaria in 
Cyprus, swollen shoot in the Gold Coast, the Korean war, emigration from 
Barbados, a new drug for leprosy. The last of the eight pages is for ‘‘Nick 
Nacks”’, including funny stories. 

Useful, and pleasing. Has any other education department done anything 
like this? We have one criticism, which concerns the last item in the paper, a 
notice about plant disease. Is this the sort of thing that is wanted? ‘‘All persons 
are invited to co-operate by not sending, or taking with them . . . any lime or 
cacao plant or-part thereof, or any soil, manure, insect or insect-infested plant 
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material of any kind.” It sounds like a customs tariff. Did the copy arrive at 
the last minute, so that the editor had to choose between putting it in as it stood, 
or rewriting it and holding it over till the next issue? Or did Homer just nod? 
The editor of Community Development is welcome to take a crack back at Oversea 
Education if he likes. Meanwhile, good luck to the Trinidad education extension 
service; and may we speedily hear of a crop of imitators. 


Notes from the Sudan 

The town council of Malakal in the Upper Nile province has started an 
adult literacy campaign, and several other town councils are putting up 
libraries and reading rooms, which will be co-ordinated by a central library 
service with its headquarters in Omdurman. 

The teacher training centre at Juba has moved into new quarters. They 
include four class-rooms, library and assembly hall, with housing accommoda- 
tion for 18 married and 48 single students, and the necessary dining hall and 
kitchens. Another dormitory for 24 students is being added. 

Literacy campaigns proceed steadily in many places. At El Obeid, the 
town council provided an office and a car; and a procession of schoolboys, led 
by the town council band, carried posters and distributed leaflets calling for 
volunteer teachers. [We thought that bands and processions were the speciality 
of the Jamaica welfare campaigns; E] Obeid evidently knows something about 
publicity. } 
Co-operation in Jamaica 

Recent figures given in the Jamaica Co-operative Review show that in 1950 
the following co-operative societies and groups were receiving assistance from 
the field officers of the Jamaica Social Welfare Commission: 


Consumer Societies 16 
Credit Unions 2 
Growers’ Associations 22 
Study and Savings Unions 94 
Buying Clubs 31 
Co-operative Egg Groups 12 
Co-operative Fishermen’s Groups 13 
Miscellaneous 25 
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There were also 121 People’s Co-operative Banks, with a total membership of 
74,462; and the Jamaica Credit Union League Ltd. had 28 affiliated credit 
unions with a total of nearly 4,000 members. 


UNESCO Commission in Bolivia 

We learn from the Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education that 
UNESCO is to send to Bolivia, at the request of the Bolivian Government, a 
commission of three specialists in fundamental education to advise on the best 
way of ending adult illiteracy in Bolivia. A note on educational conditions in 
Bolivia appeared on page 1030 of the January 1950 issue of Oversea Education. 


Welfare in Northern Rhodesia 
The Lusaka Management Board is active in welfare work. A number of 
African clubs gave a display of outdoor work, including gymnastics, tumbling, 
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folk-dancing (both African and European dances) and a play. Five teams took 
part in an ‘athletics meeting at Munali training centre. There is an annual 
handicraft show. 

Adult literacy work is a regular activity; a class is held regularly in the 
Lusaka prison, and the members of Chilenje youth clubs run classes in the 
hospital. 

The Red Cross Society runs first-aid classes for the welfare workers and for 
youth clubs. This work is popular, and new classes are being started. Red 
Cross work, however, has its peculiar difficulties; “Che task of translation into 
the vernaculars is a heavy one, and practical demonstrations are given when- 
ever possible. The pallor in cases of shock is not easy to convey, and to become 
unconscious is the same as to die; the same word ku/fwa is used.” 

The social clubs for married couples are growing in popularity and member- 
ship is increasing. They hold social evenings, ‘‘and members provide refresh- 
ments for their meetings on a lavish scale. Only married couples are allowed 
to belong to the clubs, and it is interesting to note that a member was expelled 
by the committee for failing to bring his wife to a number of meetings.” 

Football, cinema shows, excursions, and boys’, girls’, and youth club work 
are, of course, regular routine. 


Christ’s Hospital in the Caribbean 

Mr. H. L. O. Flecker, C.B.E., Headmaster of Christ’s Hospital, Horsham 
(“the Bluecoat School”), has spent the spring term of 1951 travelling in the 
Caribbean region under the auspices of the British Council. Mr. Flecker 
visited Venezuela and British Guiana, the principal islands of the British West 
Indies, the Bahamas, and Bermuda. He visited schools and colleges, met 
teachers and others interested in education, and lectured on various aspects of 
British education. 
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A Handbook of Social Studies. Joan Dray and David Jordan (London, Methuen), 
pp. 154. 75. 6d. 

The authors of this interesting little book are principal and tutor in an 
English training college for teachers, and they are worried because the education 
which most English children receives does little to train them to understand the 
world of which they are citizens. At the best, they are given information about 
the working of the central and local government machinery—information 
which they gleefully forget as efficiently as they forget any other school subject. 
At the most, “‘they know how the Saxons farmed their lands, but have never 
heard of the ‘Danish co- operatives; they have heard all about the divorce laws in 
the time of Henry VIII, but nothing of A. P. Herbert; they know all about 
guild regulations in the Middle Ages, but nothing about trade union restrictions 
in our own time.” 

The authors propose to break away from the rigid scheme of special subjects, 
and to group the work of the school round the central topic of social studies, 
working by group investigation and discussion. They illustrate the idea by a 
detailed account of one experiment they made with a mixed class of 14+. They 
began with ““ME” as the central topic; round this, the class gradually accumu- 
lated all kinds of needs and desires, which gradually got sorted into a classifica- 
tion and provided material for group investigation. Each group began by 
listing what it already knew about its chosen sub-heading, and what it needed 
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to find out; and with the aid of reference books, letters of inquiry, and expedi- 
tions of discovery, it proceeded to fill some of the gaps in its knowledge. Later 
stages were the production of illustrated records and the putting together of the 
group studies into a general whole. 

The authors have some interesting pages on the functions of the teachers in 
such a method of work, and on the practical problems of rearranging the class- 
room and of arranging for the use of books and tools. 

Clearly the method described will keep pupils active; their oral and written 
English, their arithmetic and drawing and modelling will all be kept busy, and 
there is unlimited scope for following individual bent. It is the sort of thing 
many teachers in the tropics would dearly love to do; but there are difficulties 
in the tropics that do not exist in England. There is the shortage of suitable 
books, especially where English is not the pupils’ mother-tongue. There is the 
problem of university entrance requirements, which will bedevil secondary 
education overseas for some time yet. [The authors of this book seem to have 
in mind the secondary-modern school of England, which is not troubled with 
external examinations.] And it will not be easy to train teachers for their new 
function of being partners with their pupils in these co-operative expeditions of 
discovery. 

Nevertheless, the general idea of this book will be welcomed by progressive 
teachers and the staff of training colleges overseas, and there is no doubt that 
something on these lines could be attempted in many overseas schools. The 
book should be in every training college library. 


The Mexican Cultural Mission Programme. Lloyd H. Hughes (Paris, 


UNESCO, London, H.M.S.O.), pp. 77. 25. 6d. 


Mr. Hughes is an American on the staff of UNESCO, and in the summer 
of 1949 UNESCO sent him to Mexico to satisfy the wide-spread desire 
for information about the Mexican cultural missions. Readers of Oversea 
Education will remember that the cultural mission (called in some Latin- 
American countries the culture brigade) is one of the most ambitious, and 
apparently one of the most successful, of mass education methods. In British 
territories, the nearest things to the Mexican cultural mission are the Uganda 
social welfare teams, and Mr. Alec Dickson’s lightning campaign in Togoland; 
but the Mexican organisation is larger, more permanent, and more ambitious. 

Mr. Hughes has written a sympathetic but objective account, which is of 
the greatest value for anyone engaged in mass education. He illustrates his 
generalisations by detailed accounts of two typical missions: one a success, and 
the other a failure. It is to be desired that some other writers would follow his 
example in this. One can learn sometimes even more from someone who says 
frankly, ““This was a flop, and I think this is where we went wrong” than from 
the enthusiastic success-story. 

The Mexican cultural missions have had their ups and downs since the 
first mission was established in 1923. They now form a sub-department of the 
adult education division of the Ministry of Education. It is of no importance 
which Government department has the administrative responsibility for mass 
education and carries the necessary salaries on its vote. What is of importance 
is that all departments should put their experience at the service of mass 
education. The 48 cultural missions which Mr. Hughes discovered at work in 
rural Mexico in 1949 certainly draw on a wealth of experience a good deal 
outside the normal scope of the educationist. They include specialists in home- 
craft, agriculture, building and small-scale engineering, home industries, 
mechanical engineering, music, games and recreation in general, and a nurse- 
midwife. The head of the mission has special interests in co-operation. Mr. 
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Hughes discusses at length the achievements of the missions, and concludes with 
a valuable chapter on the ‘‘problems and weaknesses”’ of the programme. 

All mass education workers should read Mr. Hughes’s book. So should all 
conventionally minded educationists who are inclined to regard mass education 
as an unwelcome competitor of the school system in the struggle for Government 
money. The British delegation at UNESCO conferences has sometimes criti- 
cised the expenditure on travelling and on publications. In all fairness, it should 
be stated that the money which went in taking Mr. Hughes round Mexico and 
producing this book was money well spent. 


Co-operatives and Fundamental Education. Maurice Colombain (Paris, UNESCO, 
London, H.M.S.O.), pp. 171. 35. 6d. 


M. Maurice Colombain was formerly head of the co-operatives division in 
the secretariat of the International Labour Office, and UNESCO com- 
missioned him to prepare this handy survey of co-operative organisation all over 
the world, believing that ‘‘co-operatives . . . are also educational instruments of 
the highest order, living schools for the members of the community. On the 
other hand, few educators or teachers are aware of the widespread forms and 
the great possibilities of co-operation, and they tend therefore to overlook the 
natural link between school and co-operative.” 

Any “‘educator or teacher” who finds this cap fit, and who wants to amend 
his evil ways, will find M. Colombain’s little book a handy introduction to the 
possibilities; and certainly few but professional co-operators are likely to read 
the book without learning of a good many types of co-operative society that 
were new to them. M. Colombain gives us the facts; it is for us to work out the 
educational possibilities. There is a useful bibliography for further reading. 
A British reader will be pleased to find that M. Colombain is aware that 
co-operatives exist in British territories. 

Like Mr. Hughes’s book on the Mexican cultural missions, this book by 
M. Colombain is one of UNESCO’s series of monographs on fundamental 
education. It is not a must like Mr. Hughes’s book; but it is a solid little com- 
‘pilation, well worthy of a place on the library shelf. 


The Puppet Book. Selected and edited by L. V. Wall (London, Faber and 
Faber), pp. 288. 215. 


As far as schools are concerned, there is no need to-day to make any 
defence of puppetry. Whether the puppetry is the expression of a central theme 
in a project method or whether it is just a hobby, it has value for teaching as 
well as for interest. This book on educational puppetry has been written by 
members and edited by the Chairman of the Educational Puppetry Association. 
Strangely enough, the least satisfying part of the book is the appendix of 
puppet plays, which are of varying quality. While the price of the book will 
probably exclude it from the teacher’s own bookshelf, it is to be hoped that a 
copy will be procured for all teachers’ libraries, particularly in overseas schools, 
which have not as yet sufficiently recognised the value and attraction of 
puppetry. Not the least useful section of this book is the bibliographical 
appendix. 


Learning to Make Speeches. M. Stewart (Longmans, Green & Co. Ltd.,) pp. 
22. gd. 


A little book of useful advice. It is one of the Pathfinder Books and its title 
is descriptive of its purpose and its achievement. 
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In and Out of School. T. H. Etherington (Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons), pp. viii, 
98. 6s. 


This describes an adaptation of the project method as followed in the 
secondary modern department in a fairly small school. Freed from the shackles 
of the formal timetable, the staff built a course based on ‘‘enterprise’’ methods. 
It sounds fascinating. What is more, it sounds practicable. At times, it sounds 
too good to be true. But then the author does not describe the difficulties 
encountered and how these were overcome. One “‘enterprise”’ rang a bell in 
the reviewer’s memory—*‘the church, an architectural enterprise for which the 
visit took two hours. All the members went together on a conducted tour by 
the vicar.” Long before there was any project method, the reviewer took his 
class in the same way to a famous church. The vicar (lost in the last war) was 
a good preacher and an enthusiast on his church. But alas! He proved a failure, 
an intolerable bore. He knew much and was determined to give all he knew. 
The sudden (and quickly invented) recollection of a forgotten duty, involving 
both pupils and master, extricated the party. No doubt in their “enterprises” 
this school of which we read has encountered like difficulties, and a writer of 
such enthusiasm and versatility as the author of Jn and Out of School has, without 
doubt, easily found a way out of them. This is a book that should be obtained 
as an inspiring addition to the teacher’s library. 


Electricity and Its Uses. W. E. Flood. (Longmans, Green & Co.), pp. 137. 35. 


This is another of the ‘Science in the Modern World” series. It is well 
written, well illustrated and with board covers. Mr. Flood, who is Lecturer in 
Education at the University of Birmingham, is to be congratulated on his 
simple exposition. The book discusses the essential principles of electric cells 
and circuits, electric lighting and heating, electro plating and electro magnets: 


then follow chapters on generators, power distribution, electric motors, the 
telegraph and the telephone; and there is a concluding chapter on ‘‘What is 
Electricity?” 


Co-Education. Dennis Herbert, Lord Hemingford (London, Longmans, Green 
& Co.), pp. 74. 15. 6d. 

The problem of co-education is an important one in Africa, where resources 
in funds and in staff are so limited. On economic grounds there is everything 
to be said for concentrating children and staff into schools that are reasonably 
big; and co-education would help this concentration. On the other hand, the 
success of co-education at Peki, Achimota and Budo has by no means convinced 
all teachers and parents in Africa that co-education should become the normal 
practice. 

Lord Hemingford’s book is written for African readers, in the form of letters 
exchanged with two African correspondents. Lord Hemingford sets out the 
common objections to co-education, and argues from his own experience in the 
Gold Coast and Uganda that co-education is not only desirable but feasible. 
There are two weak points in his presentation. One is that he nowhere makes the 
point that co-education demands staff of high quality, and that the inadequacy 
of teacher-training facilities will be the chief difficulty in Africa for a long time 
to come. The other is that Lord Hemingford dismisses far too light-heartedly 
the fact that in England co-education is still rare. It is not enough to put it 
down simply to the force of old custom and the paralysing authority of Eton 
and Harrow. This airy treatment of an initial difficulty raises the uncom- 
fortable feeling that Lord Hemingford is not being quite fair to the opponents 
of co-education. Lord Hemingford tends in Chapter VI to bracket co-education 
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with an enlightened view on sex-equality. He seems to think that English- 
women were kept more or less in purdah right up till 1g00; thus he reminds us 
that Emily Bronté and Mary Ann Evans published under masculine pseudonyms 
without mentioning that Charlotte Bronté, Jane Austen, and Fanny Burney 
did so under their own names. 

The epistolary form of the book does not greatly increase its effectiveness, 
especially as Lord Hemingford receives only four letters totalling 19 pages, 
to which he replies with nine letters totalling 55; and the longest of the four 
letters he receives is the last one, in which an objector announces his con- 
version. It does not sound quite natural. 

Nevertheless, Lord Hemingford’s book is likely to be very useful. Africans 
will read it (as the publishers hope) for pleasure, and they will find in it much 
wisdom and food for thought on a problem of great practical importance. 


The Leopard’s Claw. C. O. D. Ekwensi. (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. 90. Is. gd. 


Those Who Never Returned. A. E. Haarer. (London, Longmans, Green & Co.), 
pp. 83. 15. gd. 


These are two novels written for African readers. 


Mr. Ekwensi has written an adventure story for African boys. The ingre- 
dients in the plot are familiar: the secret society in the forest, the terrible old 
priest with a beautiful daughter, and the two young heroes, one of whom wins 
a lovely bride while the other (less romantically) recovers his courage and returns 
to face the rigours of his boarding-school life. 

Mr. Ekwensi keeps up the suspense skilfully enough, and his book should 
find plenty of readers. The trouble is that in keeping the story moving, Mr. 


Ekwensi sometimes forgets to keep it plausible. It is difficult to see how the 
sinister John Chuma could possibly hold his post as forest officer. The two 
Europeans who come into the story are unconvincing. The leopard-men seem 
remarkably inefficient at their job of terror-raising, and we never quite know 
how the hero escapes them so easily. There are many similar but smaller gaps 
in the story, such as the unexplained clot of blood on the hero’s forehead on 
page 73. Mr. Ekwensi thinks of his plot as a series of scenes or incidents; he 
needs to give more thought to getting from*‘one incident to the next. His 
description of Obazek, the poor lad who begins running around to escape from 
being murdered, and finds that he has to keep running around to escape from 
the embarrassing attentions of the ladies wherever he goes, is evidence that he 
can draw character if he sets himself to do so. It is to be hoped that Mr. 
Ekwensi will develop this side of his art more. This story would be much more 
convincing if we could believe in John Chuma as a human being. 

There is no real need for Mr. Ekwensi to fill his pages with clichés such as 
‘The word hit him in the stomach like a foul blow.” “‘Her breasts rose and fell 
with her emotion.” ‘‘His face seemed to undergo a fearful change; it was like 
that of a leopard crouching to spring.” 

The best part of the book is the description in the opening pages of Rikku’s 
journey to Benin. Mr. Ekwensi knows what he is writing about here, and he 
writes simply and sympathetically, so that this part of the book is far above the 
story of Rikku’s adventures with the leopard-men. We look forward to more 
stories from Mr. Ekwensi, as coherent, simple, and sympathetic in style as these 
first three pages; such stories would deserve popularity, and would no doubt 
receive it. 


Mr. Haarer is a more practised writer than Mr. Ekwensi, and is not under 
Mr. Ekwensi’s handicap of writing in a foreign language. His story, too, deals 
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with an expedition to overthrow a malignant priest. Not only the hero, Taki, 
but the two chiefs of the two tribes are entirely living, and if Taki’s friend 
Kimasaja is something of a stick, it is difficult to make much of a character 
whose main function in the story is to allow himself to be rescued. Mr. Haarer’s 
climax situation, the ‘‘miracle”’ of the red lake-water which becomes clear, is 
ingenious and convincing, though I feel that ‘Taki was a little lucky in being 
able to dispose so easily of his enemy the priest. It seems most unlikely that the 
tilting boulder should have been unknown to the priest, who frequented the 
lakeside more than anyone else. But this is a small criticism of a pleasant and 
ingenious tale. 


The Story of International Trade. Phyllis Deane (London, Longmans, Green & 
Co.), pp. 57. 15. 6d. 

For once we can agree with a publisher’s blurb. ‘‘A brilliantly written 
account”, say the publishers; and so it is. The quality is so good that we wish 
there were a bit more in quantity. Miss Deane begins by tracing from pro- 
ducer to consumer the tobacco which James grows in Nyasaland and the cotton 
cloth he buys with the money, which is woven from cotton grown in the United 
States. I do not see how the first three of Miss Deane’s six chapters could be 
bettered. 

The second half of the book is not quite so good; it seems a little over- 
compressed. In Chapter IV, Miss Deane gives five pages to the questions of 
international credit, capital versus consumer goods, and the balance of trade; 
and it is a little difficult going. On page 34 Miss Deane lists the five chief exports 
of the Gold Coast as cocoa, gold, manganese ore, timber and diamonds; why 
then on the next page does she say that if the people of the Gold Coast want to 
import goods, they must first sell cocoa, palm oil, kola nuts and minerals? ‘The 
two lists ought to be the same. In Chapters V and VI, Miss Deane describes 
how the dollar area and the sterling area trade together, and gives an account 
of boom and slump, and import quotas; the reader needs much more concentra- 
tion here than in the first three chapters. On page 4o there is a horrible string 
of pronouns: a sentence of seven verbs with five ‘‘they’s’’; not easy reading. On 
page 45 there seems to be a rather serious misprint: for “importing” in the last 
line we ought, surely, to read “‘exporting’’? 

Miss Deane’s book ought to run into several editions. Could Miss Deane 
and her publishers consider expanding the second half a little, so that the reader 
does not have the feeling that he is running after a bus? 


In Face of Fear. Freda Troup. (London, Faber and Faber), pp. 227. 125. 6d. 


Settlers. John Hale. (London, Faber and Faber), pp. 408. 255. 


These two books are both well worth reading. Jn Face of Fear is an account 
of the history of South-west Africa, with particular reference to the campaign 
conducted by the Rev. Michael Scott against the Government of the Union of 
South Africa at Lake Success. The book is frankly partisan; it supports Mr. 
Scott and condemns the South African Government. If it is placed on library 
shelves anywhere in Africa, it ought in fairness to be accompanied by some 
statement of the South Africart Government’s case in reply. But it is always 
useful to have the facts of any matter which rouses strong feelings. 


Settlers is a very different book. It is a well-edited anthology of extracts from 
the journals and letters of early colonists in Canada, Australia, South Africa, 
and New Zealand, and is illustrated with contemporary pictures. An 
admirable source-book. 
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Chitlangou, Son of a Chief. André D. Clerc. Translated from the French by 
Margaret A. Bryan. (London, Lutterworth Press), pp. 208. 85. 6d. 


This is a welcome addition to the short list of novels about Africa in transi- 
tion. We have called it a novel, since it is in novel form, though we are assured 
that it is a true story. The author is a Swiss missionary in South Africa, and he 
has written the story of one of his former pupils, as told him by Chitlangou 
himself and by some of his friends. We see Chitlangou first as a tiny child in his 
village, growing up to join the other boys in herding the goats, and later 
promoted to herd the cattle. The village life is described: the clan feast, the 
visit of the Indian trader, the games and quarrels of the herd-boys, the witch- 
finder—all well seasoned with Tsonga songs, proverbs, and folk-tales. Later, 
Chitlangou determines to acquire the white man’s learning, and he leaves his 
village to go to school, eventually finding his way to Lourengo Marques, 
becoming a Christian, and starting his career as a youth worker and evangelist. 

Chitlangou is a vivid description of the decay of African village life and the 
problems resulting from the contact with European ways. It is simply written, 
and the more effective for being so authentically African in outlook. It should 
be popular with African readers all over the continent, and well deserves a 
place in the school library. 
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Questions asked by all going abroad 


THE G. M. SERVICE HAS THE ANSWERS 


. Who can supply All my Tropical Requirements ? 
. Who can pack my personal Effects ? 

. Who can ship my personal Baggage ? 

. Who can arrange my Insurance ? 

. Who can send out my Newspapers and Books ? 


. Who can store my Effects whilst Abroad or in 
this Country? 


GRIFFITHS MCALISTER Ltd. 


CAN DO SO 
CALL OR WRITE 
10 WARWICK STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.1I 
Phone: Gerrard 6892 and 1401 Grams: “Tropoutfit, Piccy London’’ 
Also at 29 MANESTY’S LANE, LIVERPOOL, | 


Phone: Liverpool Royal 4492 Grams : ‘‘Coomassie, Liverpool’’ 
ESTABLISHED 1880 














AN APPROACH TO ENGLISH LITERATURE 
FOR STUDENTS ABROAD 
By H. B. Drake 


Book I. 2s. Od. Book III. 2s. 9d. 


Book II. 2s, 3d. Book IV. 3s. Od. 
Book V. 3s. 6d. 


This course of reading has become firmly established in many 
secondary schools where English is taught as a foreign language. 


At the start of the first book, the student is assumed to have a 
general knowledge of elementary English and a vocabulary of 
about 1,500 of the commonest English words. He is introduced, 
by means of simplified selections from English literature, to a wide 
variety of literary forms. In the fifth book, recently published, all 
extracts are in their original form, although some are abridged. 


The exercises following each extract throughout the series are of 
two types: the first, for comprehension and literary appreciation ; 
the second, to bring the more useful new words in the extract into 
the active vocabulary of the student. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMEN HOUSE, WARWICK SQUARE, LONDON, E.C.4. 




















Summer School 
in Health Education 


If you feel the need to know more about the 
Principles and Techniques of Health Education, 
Team Work in Health Education, and the Practice 
of Health Education, why not attend 


THE CENTRAL COUNCIL FOR HEALTH EDUCATION 


SUMMER SCHOOL 
at KING ALFRED’S COLLEGE 
WINCHESTER 


from 22nd August until Ist September, 1951 


The school will be residential and will cost 
THIRTEEN GUINEAS inclusive. If you are 
interested, please write for more information to 
The Medical Adviser and Secretary, The Central 
Council for Health Education, Tavistock House, 
Tavistock Square, London, W.C.1. 
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